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ENTERTAIN 


“The Boys” with an 


Edison Phonograph 


ie house “the boys” like to visit is the one that’s always full of good 
¢ 


heer—fun and music. If you want to make your home attractive, get an 





Edison Pho r It tells the funny stories of the best vaudeville mono- 
ruists. It sings the sweetest songs of the present and bygone days. It plays 
the latest band marches, two-steps, waltzes and quadrilles in dancing tempo. It 
renders perfectly the finest ore hestral selections and instrumental solos. Then, 
too, you and your friends can have no end of fun making records at home. Truly 


this marvelous e itertainer is unequalled. That’s why it makes the Best //oliday 
or Birthday Present. 
Go to the nearest Edison a and hear the genuine Phonograph, and you 


will instantly appreciate its marked superiority. The Edison signature is on 
every Edison Phonogri iph and Edison Gold Moulded Record. Phonographs, $10 
up: Records, 35c. each. Send to Orange, N.J., office for new bx voklet, **//ome 
Lh ntertainments with the L-dison Phonogi aph.” Latest Record Catal gue mailed 
to any Phonograph owner. 


National Phonograph Company 


12 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 
I. €. 8. Language Conrses Taught With Edison Phonog raphe 


Latest Edison Gold) Moulded Reeords—Now on Sale ‘at Al De alers 
' Extison Concert Band | 9158 Can't You See I'm Lonely—Ballad Ada Jones 

’ Favor 

as ‘ BMirs anc a Harlan 
aehy 2 4 flison Concert Band 


Among the Gold-Siag ‘Marie Narelle 
. . Frank Bush 







(ld Grist Mil 
wd M 





‘mie Song . ° . ° Murray 
#165 Killarn ap sent me Solo . ° . ° Benzler 
9166 Starlighi—Song . Harlan 


4167 As We iat the ° ° Harlan and St anley 
9168 Silent Ni Edison Male Quartette 
9169 Good Night iW altz— Fur Dane ing Edison Military Band 
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The Latest and Greatest 
Improvement of the Writing 
Machine is the 


. New *- 


Escapement 
of the 








& " 
TE sets a new sane’ for The NEW REMINGTON 


LIGHTNESS oF TgBCH, MODELS also have a New 


Variable Line Spacer, New 
SWIFTNESSOF ACTION, Side Guide, New Two 


and PERMANENT EX- Color Lever and other im- 
CELLENCE OF WORK. | portant improvements. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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California a 
; Contrasts 


@ An outing in bs presents, most vividly the 
marvelous contrast piwe en old-time 
and present cond ns 
ang pe -oples, between Our 
Lountry and others, ‘.be- 
tween. sunny Californtt 
and the wintry eastern, 
states. 








© The American girl sees 
much of interest in Cali- 
fornia’s’ bit of Orient — 
she sees much of interest ? 
in California itself —but 
more than all, perhaps, is 
she contrasts the stories of jj 
her father’s time with our 
present-day transportation 
facilities, as typified by 
the Rock Island’s superb 


Golden State Limited 


which elevates the standard of modern train service in every phase. 

€ Solid Pullman, electrically lighted and ventilated, drawn by 150-ton compound engines. 
Daily from Chicago and St. Louis—evening departure—to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. 

© Runs over El Paso Short Line—the warm winter way—lowest altitudes. 

€ Our “California Trains” book and “The Golden State,” with full saborenstion, ra you 
send this coupon: 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Trafic Manager, Rock Island, 
CHICAGO. 


Enclosed find six cents in stamps—please send me California literature and 
information as to rates. 
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Creat Northera 
Steamship Co. 


"Mi t = kot 
inneso tie oo tend AKO a’ 














x 3 ¥. e b 
Shortest Route.,to the Orient 
| The luxurious appointmehts and the ideal cabin 
arrangements that assure each first.cabin passenger 
an outside room amidship, will make your voyage to 
Japan, Chinaand the Philippines most delightful,when 
you sail on the magnificent, new, twin-screw steamships 


Minnesota—Dakota 


These ships follow the Japan current with its mild, 
balmy breezes from Seattle .to Yokohama, over the 
shortest trans-Pacific Route. 

For full particulars regarding dates of sailing, 
accommodations, etc., addfess any agent of Great 
Northern or Northern .Pacific Railways. 


W. W. Kine, G. P. A. C. G. Burnuam, G. A. 
Great Northern Steamship Co. 209 Adams Street 
Seattle Chicago 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 

413 Broadway, New York 220 S. Clark St., Chicago 
319 Broadway, New York 208 S. Clark St., Chicago 
201 Washington St., Boston 207 Old South Bldg., Boston 

303 Carlton Bldg., St. Louis 

210 Comercial Bidg., St. Louis 


S. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle February Ist 
S.S Dakota sails from Seattle March 12th 



































here 
yes is but one 


oO California’ 
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and when you con- 
sider convenience 
of service, elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, com- 
fort and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


No trip to the coast is complete un- 
less taken on this wonderful train. 
Electric lighted; embodies every im- 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. Tourist 
Sleepers at 6.05 p. m. and 
10.25 p. m. 

Address F. A. Miller, 
G. P. A., Chicago, for 
free booklets. 







































W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St. 


Chancery Lane, E. C.; 
Arcade, 


Toronto, 


at the Post-Office at 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 
» Strand, W.C., 

and The Internati onal News Co., § *Breams. Bldgs., 

Yonge Street 
Copyright 1905 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
Entered as second-ciass matter February 16, 1905, 
New York, 


Notice 
Change of Address 


New York, 


to Sub’scribers 


Subscribers when ordering a 
change of address should give the old as well as the 
new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
From two to three weeks must necessarily ciapse 
before the change can be made, and before the first 
copy of CoLtixr’s will reach any new subscriber. 





VOLUME XXXVI 


NUMBER 15 


1o CENTS PER COPY 


$5.20 PER YEAR 





NEW YORK SATURDAY JANUARY 6 


1906 





Cover Design ‘ : 


Editorials 


A Review of the Year 1905 


The Year in America 


The Honor of the Dorans. 


Government Rate-Making 


«Town Topics’’ 


Some Resolves We Should Like to See Made 


The New American Revolution 
Financial Idols Overthrown 
War and Peace in the East 


Drawn by Maxfield Parrish 


Cartoon by Kemble 


President Loubet and Victor Emmanuel, King Haakon and Queen Maud 


Photographs 


The Fall of Despotism 
Shifting Scenes on Other Stages 
New Pages of History 
Varied Events of 1905 


Story James Gardner Sanderson 


Illustrated by Fletcher C. Ransom 


George Ruble 


Illustrated with Portraits 


vs. CoLiier’s . F ‘ ; ‘ , P 


Page 


MN 


19 


21 


22 





ber 1 and Marchr. 


request. 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 


Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between Decem- 
This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
Address Fiction Department, Collier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


These authors will 
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¢ATLANTICS 
COAST LINE 


A Horidas Famous Trains 
NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SPECIAL” 


“FLORIDA AND WEST INDIAN 


LIMITED 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


PASSENGER and TICKET OFFICES 
New — 1161 Broadway 
Boston, 298 Washington St. 
Philadelphia, 31 South 34 St. 
Paltimore, S.E. Cor. of German & Light Sts. 
Washington, 601 Penna. Ave. 























Church Money 


If you wish to mor page A = di send for a 
church, Sanday sch or f RAT un Ne a posta 
today for the booklet “MONEY RAI NS 

R CHURCH WORKERS.” New Sechod Souve- 
nirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200,000. We will send you bandions of letters in 
which church babe tell how they use the plans. 

rite for this book today. 


New Methed Co., 5885 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














CALIBRE .45 







AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


READY FOR DELIVE RY 


|The Most Powerful Small Arm Ever Invented 











Catalog * 











Full Metal Jacketed 
Bullet weighing 200 
grains with a velocity 
of 900 feet per second 
and a penetration of 
over 6 inches in wood. 


The COLT guarantee ia the 
standard of the firearm la. 
REVOLVER 
scribes this and all 
Mailed free on request. 

















Weight, 3244 ounces. 






COLT’S 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


~ Length of saci 5 inches, 
Finish, Full Blued, Checked Walnut Stock, 

PATENT FIREARMS 

MANUFACTURING 


Length over all, 8 inches. 











Capacity of Magazine, 7 shots. 


COMPANY 


London Office, 1a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 














“I Prize my 
Bissell 






Beyond any labor 
saving article 
inmy home” 

















The above is but one of thou- 
sands of commendations we receive 
every year, we might say every day, 
from women throughout the world, 
know the benefits of the BISSELL. 

Just consider what the Bissell d 
you and then ask yourself the quest 
‘in justice to my health, the health and 
comfort of my family, my carpets, rugs, 
curtains, and furniture, can I continue to 


peste} 


who 


ves for 





use acorn broom?’ If you just stop a 
moment to consider the matter, we know 
you will not let a day pass until you buy a 


BISSELLS 


It does the work of sweeping in one- 
quarter of the time the corn broom re 


quires, and with 95% less effort; confines 
all the dust and dangerous germs—-:n 
fact, robs sweeping of its drudgery, and 
promotes sanitation. 

Many housekeepers have found it a 
vood investment to use their early stvie 
Bissell’s Sweeper up-stairs, where th 
sweeping is lighter, and buv a latest im 
proved BISSELL'S “Cyco”’ Bearing Car- 
pet Sweeper for the heavier down-stairs 


This saves many steps and 
in carrying the sweeper up 
affording the use of a 
re it is most needed. 


work, co 

siderable time 

and down stairs, 

new style Bissell wh 

Price $2.50 to $5.00. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. If your 
dealer does not keep them, write to us 
Buy now, send us the purchase a 
receive a neat, useful press nt. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand | kapids, Mich. 


and 

















Great" 












(Largest Sweeper Makers in the W« 


& BARKER 
€y VIBRATOR 


A delightful feeling 
of exhilaration fol- 
lows its use. A beau- 
tiful, convenient and 
effective instrument 
adapted to innumer- 
able home and pro- 
fessional uses. 


‘It's 









It invigorates the en 
tire system, banishes 
muscular soreness, 
tones the nerves, stim- 
ulates the scalp and 
beautifies the com- 
plexion. Your physi 
cian will endorse it. 


Sold on Easy Terms 
Send for our free book. 


JAMES BARKER 


602-440 Cayuga St 









Vaitne 








Write 







break or jump-spark. 
dust- proof, 





22 Main St.. 


° 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully 
for lack of original patents owned 
by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
No belt or switch necessary. No 
batteries whatever, for make and 
Water and 
Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. | 
Vendleton.Ind..U.8.4.] | 


1000 Plays 


lof. every style, kind and variety; also stage’ J 
icffects, theatrical paraphernalia, wigs, make- 
up, costumes, 


request, postpai 








scenery, etc,, can be found in our new cats 
lalog; over 100 pages, illustrated, which will be sent on 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
233 Witmark Bidg., New York 



















TRANS-PACIFIC 
RECORD 


held by 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S. C0. 


first in speed 
Fi irst in size 
first in luxury _ 

























ATLANTIC CITY 


CHALFONTE 


‘THE LEEDS COMPANY | 


The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
or RECUPERATION 


at this season is 


and the new fireproof 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them. 


Write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates to 


Always Open On the Beach | 
































Jack London 
“A genuine dog epic, with whose brute 
hero—dim of intellect, strong and huge 
in passion and instinct—iwe thrill in 


sympathy because of our own primal, 


brute nature.”’—Literary Review of “The 
Call of the Wild.” 





Robert W. Chambers 
“The most capable all-round story 
writer that America has produced in this 


generation.” 
The New York Press. 





Booth Tarkington 
“In his political short stories Mr. 
Tarkington throws the illumination of 
a mordant wit on the institutions of the 
Greatest Country in the World.” 
London Saturday Review. 





George Ade 
“When it comes to telling the story of 
the simple life, Mr. Ade can give imported 
talent cards and spades and yet win 


with ease.” 
—New York Times. * 





Richard Harding Davis 
“4 man who can tell a real story, 
and bring to the telling dash and fire 


and humor.”’ 
—The Outlook. 





F. Marion Crawford 
‘Mr. Crawford ia an artist, a born 
story-teller and colorist, imaginative and 
dramatic, virile and vivid.” 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 


AN UNRIVALED COLLECTION OF THE 
GREATEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 





Short Story Classics 
(AMERICAN ) 
Edited by William Patten 


Five handsome, cloth-bound volumes, three hundred and sixty pages to each 
volume. Sixty-five of the most noted American authors are represented by their 
best work — sixty-five short stories, many of them famous. Sixteen autographed 
portraits. General introduction on the Short Story form, and short editorial 
notes on each author and his story. Subject and author indexes. 


WHY EVERY LOVER OF THE BEST FICTION 
WILL WANT THESE BOOKS 


The only representative collection of American short stories pub- 
lished since 1884, and consequently the only collection that includes the 
work of such writers as Richard Harding Davis, Booth Tarkington, 
Jack London, Clara Morris, John Fox, Jr., Edwin Lefevre, F. Marion 
Crawford, Henry Wallace Phillips, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Finley 
Peter Dunne, George Ade, Margaret Deland, O. Henry, Robert 
Grant, Lorimer Stoddard, Henry Harland, Robert W. Chambers, 
Elia W. Peattie, C. G. D. Roberts, Joel Chandler Harris, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Mary Stewart Cutting, Myra Kelly, J. A. Altsheler, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Virginia Tracy, I. K. Friedman, Guy Wetmore 
Carryl, Max Adeler, Ambrose Bierce, Arthur Colton, John Habberton, 
Florence M. Kingsley, Alfred Henry Lewis, John Luther Long, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Hallie Erminie Rives, and Frank H. Spearman. 


We have secured the best available story of each author, one characteristic of his genius, one 
possessing classic or enduring quality. Many of the authors, appreciating the importance of repre- 
sentation in a work which is destined to go down to future generations as the most authoritative 
selection of its kind, have themselves chosen what they consider to be their best work. 


Everybody's taste in stories has been regarded. Here are tales of terror, of mystery, of adven- 
ture, of love and romance, of genial humor and uproarious fun, psychic and psychological tales, 
revelations and contrasts of character, detective stories, stories of soldiers, sailors, mechanics, farmers, 
children, dogs, horses, of business and social life—in short, /i/¢ in all its stages and manifestations. 


A FEW OF THE 65 STORIES 


MURDERS IN THE RUE MorGvuE, THE By Edgar Allan Poe 
(Circus Life) ( Detective) 

BRIGADE COMMANDER, THE ( Military) By J. W. De Forest OLE ’STRACTED ( Negro) By Thomas Nelson Page 

BROTHER RABBIT'S CRADLE By Joel Chandler Harris OurR CONSUL AT CARLSRUHE (Romance) By F. J. Stimson 

( Folklore) PHONOGRAPH AND THE GRAFT, THE (Humor) By O. Henry 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR re Lapy, A PURPLE-EYES (Japanese) By John Luther Long 

p ; wei cicthendd ltep-HaIRED CUPID, A By Henry Wallace Phillips 
DAMNED THING, THE (Terror) (Cowboy) 

DeRewictT, A (Cuban War) By Richard Harding Davis Ruy oy THE YELLOW MaiL, THE _ By Frank H. Spearman 


BALACCH! BROTHERS By Rebecca Harding Davis 


By Myra Kelly 


By Ambrose Bierce 


For THE LOVE oF A MAN (Animal) By Jack London (Railroad) 
Ha. BepRoom, THE By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman SOUL OF THE GREAT BELL, THE By Lafcadio Hearn 
(Imagination) (Chinese) 


By H. C. Bunner 
By Edwin Lefevre 
By George Ade 


SUCCESSFUL FAILURE, A (Parody) 
TIPsTER, THE (Wall Street) 


“To MAKE A Hoosier HoLipay” 
( Hoosier) 


TREE OF HEAVEN, THE (Art) By Robert W. Chambers 


How THE RavEN Diep (Indian) By Alfred Henry Lewis 
IpYL oF Rep GuicH, THE (Californian) By Bret Harte 
JAUNE D’'ANTIMOINE ( Bohemian) By T. A. Janvier 
Liar, THE ( Psychology) By Henry James 
MAN WHO STOLE A MEETING-HovseE, THE By J. T. Trow- 


(New England) bridge Upper BERTH, THE (Ghost) By F. Marion Crawford 

Man WitHovt a Country, THe By Edward Everett Hale WHILE THE AUTOMOBILE Ran DOWN By Charles Battell 
(Patriotism) (Humor, Loomis 

Mr. DooLey ON THE Pursuit oF Riches By F. P. Dunne Wuo Was SHE? (Romance) By Bayard Taylor 
(Humor) WILp Horse or TARTARY, THE By Clara Morris 


Mrs. PROTHEROE ( Politics) By Booth Tarkington (Theatre) 


! AN ESSAY ON THE SHORT STORY FORM, SPECIMEN FULL-PAGE 
FREE PORTRAITS, AND VALUABLE LITERARY APPRECIATIONS OF 
@® EACH OF THE SIXTY-FIVE AUTHORS, FREE UPON REQUEST. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 








Henry James 
“. . . [In] power of invention, fertility 
of imagination, facility of style, . . . sense 
of proportion, and lucidity of vision, 
there are no stories more workmanlike 
than those of Mr. James.” 
—‘‘American Writers of To-day.” 





F. P. Dunne 
“In the beginning he had a few imita- 
tors; he has had none since. Of his fleld 
he has a sinecure and a monopoly.” 
—The Literary World. 





Thomas Nelson Page 
“Since Washington Irving no American 
author has so deftly and happily blended 
the diverse elements of sentiment and 
humor and tragedy as the author of 


‘In Old Virginia.’ ” 
—Literary Review. 





John Fox, Jr. 

“Mr. Fox's stories [of the Kentucky 
mountains] throb and pulsate with life, 
the life of a region he knows full well, 
and depicts with literary grace and 


charm.” 
—Current Literature. 





Henry Harland 
“He is not only a writer.of good stories, 
but gives them immortality as types of the 
language of the finest ‘letters’ of to-day.” 
—The New York Tribune, 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
“Here is .. . swift, wide-ranging, dex- 
terous story-telling, told for... readers 
with trained imagination and literary 


prescience.”’ 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 
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LEARN 


THIS 
ART 





Animals, Game-heads, etc. 


The wonderful art of TAXI- 
DERMY, long kept secret, 


Now Taught by Mail 










Easily, quickly l«arned 

by Men, Women, and 

Boys. A necessity for 

| sportsmen, naturalists and 
teachers. Save your fine trophies. Adorn home 

i and den with beautiful specimens, An extreme- 
HW lv fascinating art. Fine profits for spare time. 
H Thousands of successful students. Satisfaction 


Guaranteed. Write today for full particulars, Fine 

Catalog and Taxidermy Magazine—all free. 

THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
5 K St., Omaha, Neb. 


MOUNT 22 BIRDS | 











Ferry’s Seeds are best becanse 50 
successful years have been spent i: 
their development—half a century 
pe expert care in making them 
. rior to all ones 
e are specialists in growin, 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit 
Mich. 


FERRYS 








SEEDS 





Your | 
Mirror 
Will Show 


your com: lexion fresh, 
clear, smooth and health- 
ful, reidy for the winter’s 
gayeties. if you use the 
“Oueen of Toilet Powders” 


, BBLACHE 


FACE POWDER 


Accept’ no other, Substitutes may be 

dangerous, Flesh, White, Pink, Cream. 

50c a far “of druggists or by mail. Send 1060 for sample, 
Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. 24, 125 Kingston 8t., Boston 

























7 Makaroff Genuine 
Y Russian Cigarets 


if you want to know the limt of 
cigaret enjoyment. $1.00 to $6.00 
per hundred. Two samples each of 
} 15 styles, $1.00, postpaid, the $1.00 

to be credited on first regular order. 
Russian Tea—1.00, 1.20, 1.50, 2.50 
} & 5.00 Ib.—orig say | 6 and 4 |b. pack- 
Ib, for mailing, 

OFF 

















Or Fee Returned 





————- 
F Rex opinion as to patentability. 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. 
secured by us advertised at our expense. 





Send for Guide Book and What 
Patents 








EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. C. 








Men and boys wanted to learn PLUMBING TRADE, 

pays $5 day after completing course of practical in- 
struction at home or in our schools. Graduates admitted 
to Union and Master Plumbers Association. Positions 
secured, COYNE BROS. CO. PLUMBING SCHOOLS, 
239 10th Avenue, New York, St. Louis, Mo., Cincinnati, O. 
Free catalog. 


The Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor, 51st St.) Drawing and Data froin life, 
still life, and the cast. Illustration, Composition. ‘Teachers, CHartes 
Ayer Wuairptr, Life Classes. Howarn Cuannier Curisty. Illus- 
tration. Grorce H. Matruews, Architecture. 


170 Page Electric Book FREE 


—______. Write for it. We will also pose ED saab a 
== you our special plan by which 
can secure avy article in our big catalogne No. . 96 26 absolutely FREE. FREE 
Julius Andrae & Sons Co.,105 W. Water 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


rou S TAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘“thome cure’ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


'w Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Study Journalism. Money made 
Be a Reporter from the start. Weshow you how 
to get news, write news, and sell news. Fees moderate. 
Editors of high standing on our Faculty. Lucrative 
positions assured by our course. Send for ‘Free Catalog. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
115 Dearborn 8t., Suite 194 Chicago, Ill. 
































Collect stamps for amusement! Big List and 


50 ronan STAMPS sx? FREE 


Pocket album, Sc. Approval sheets also sent. 50% com, 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 93 Washt’n Bldg., BOSTON 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. We offer ex- 


ceptional opportunities, We 
teach the Most Widely Used System in the world. 
The Most Complete and Scientific course ever offered. 

Write Psa Sree Booklet 
Standard Corresp hools, Dept. F., Chicago 


BIG MONEY "shh ces 


Conducted by anyone, anywhere. Our plan for starting 

beginners is very successful; it covers every point. 

Write for it; send pone. Address 

CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Send for our 


MUSIC LESSONS fecne'icis FREE 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write American 
1 of Music, 301 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 























Editorial Bulletin 











Articles on National Topics 


R. FREDERICK PALMER, who recently returned from the Far East 
M after witnessing the proclamation of peace in Manchuria and Japan, 
will now put aside warlike things and devote himself to the affairs of 

peace. He will write a series of articles on national topics, the first of which, 
“Coming Back at the President,” will probably be published next week. Mr. 
Palmer contends that President Roosevelt has never had so few friends in the 
House and the Senate as he has to-day. He believes that the Republican 
members are taking heart of their own desires; that they see signs of the 
waning of the President’s popularity; that the moment it is evident the public 
is not with the President they will have the courage to speak aloud as well 
as to speak and to act on the sly. The opposition to his legislative pro- 
gramme which the President faced last winter Mr. Palmer considers to be 
much reinforced this winter. He argues that Rates, Pure Food, the Canal, 
Freer Trade with the Philippines, all are held up on the belief that Mr. Roose- 
velt is losing his ‘‘pull with the people.” In this first article, as in those which 
follow, Mr. Palmer gives an “inside view,” not disputatiously, but candidly. 


Next Week 


a the Fictiom Number next week we shall publish the third of Mr. Stephen 
French Whitman’s stories that deal with the adventures of Shorty and 
Patrick, two sailormen of the U. S. S. “Oklahoma.” The first of these, our 
readers will remember, was ‘Sailors All,” and the second ‘“Papeeyon.” Both 
of these told of wonderful occurrences in the Far East. Next week’s tale, 
“The Ichi Ban Mascot,” is, if possible, even funnier than its predecessors, and 
tells of how Shorty and Patrick met the Gordon Highlanders at Gibraltar. 
The illustrations are by F. C. Yohn. In this number will also be published 
the fourth full-page color drawing of Frederic Remington's series ‘‘The Great 
Explorers.”’ It is the most brilliant of the set so far,—showing Raddison in a 
great birch-bark canoe, paddled by Indians, exploring northwestern waters. 


Collier’s and Immigration Evils 


T is always gratifying to achieve results. In a series of articles published 
in COLLIER'S last year under the title of “Our Imported Criminals,’’ Mr. 
Brandenburg pointed out many of the evils of our immigration system and 
suggested certain remedies. In the first week of last December the National 
Conference on Immigration held sessions in Madison Square Garden, New York 
under the auspices of the National Civic Federation and passed a number of 
resolutions practically based on the recommendations printed in COLLIER’S. 
For instance, in the issue for November 19, 1904, we urged that immigrants 
should be: examined for admission to the United States in their European 
home communities. The National Conference resolved ‘that the Government 
of the United States provide some methods of investigation, examination, and 
certification of foreign immigrants in their home countries, or at the port of 
departure, so as more certainly to avoid the hardship of deportation by pre- 
venting the embarkation of persons excluded by law from admission into the 
United States.” In the same issue COLLIER’S suggested that there should be 
issued to all immigrants certificates countersigned by the holder and containing 
his description crossed by seal to prevent alteration. The Conference resolved 
“that on account of the large numbers of alien immigrants who are admitted 
contrary to law because of the possession of naturalization papers fraudulently 
obtained, this Conference recommends that all naturalization certificates should 
contain a description of the applicants similar to that provided in the case of 
passports issued by the Department of State.” There were more resolutions 
passed on lines suggested by the COLLIER articles than we have space here 
to quote. 


Proper and Improper Advertising 


A® we have said before, our campaign against the patent medicines is against 

the frauds among them, not against proprietary articles as such. In 
some cases we have found reputable concerns falling into the ways of disrepu- 
table quacks. For this we have held them up to censure. But to censure a 
method of publicity is not to censure the property advertised. 
we are glad to print the following letter: 


For this reason 


THE J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
Magazine and Newspaper Advertising 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street 


New York, December 20, 1905. 


Publishers of Collier's Weekly, 
Dear Sirs: 

In a recent issue of your publication you reproduced an advertisement 
of “‘Hydrozone” on which you made certain strictures. The wording of 
the advertisement in question was one that had been condemned and 
should have been destroyed, and its unintentional publication in the New 
Orleans papers was due to a misunderstanding between printers and 
electrotypers. When the error was discovered it was promptly corrected. 

I make this statement in justice to Professor Marchand and 


“Hydrozone.” 
J. WALTER THOMPSON. 


os advertisement in question was printed in the New Orleans papers and 

reproduced in COLLIER'S for November 18 as an illustration in the article 
on “Liquozone.”” The advertisement exploited ““Hydrozone” as a positive pre- 
ventive of yellow fever. ‘Hydrozone” is in a certain field a useful preparation, 
advertised generally by fair and decent methods. But it is not “a positive 
preventive of yellow fever,” and in appealing for sales to a stricken community 
under such a heading, it challenges comparison with the most flagrant of the 
cure-alls. We believe tnat Professor Marchand, the manufacturer of “Hydro- 
zone,”’ will agree with us in this. We have nothing to recant or apologize for ; 
but we may express an honest regret that an error in his advertising depart- 
ment should have laid him open to criticism for methods which he himself 
would not have permitted. 
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We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. Our 
original personal correspondence course of instruc- 


tion is interesting, practical, costs but little. 
A safe guide to beginners, invaluable to old poul- 
try raisers, We teach you how to make any plot 


of ground, large or small, pay a sure dividend of 
25 to 50 per cent on the investment. Individual 


“attention given each student. Send 10 cents for iilust:ated booklet 
telling how to make poultry pay, and catalogue of America’s larg- 
est model poultry plant, r with colored I h togr aph of poul- 






or it today. Do it now. Columbia 
Waterville, .¥ 


try suitable for framing. Send 
Sehool of Poultry Culture, 52 Harvey Bidg., 

















HATCH CHICKS AT HOME 


Our big 128 page poultry and in- 


cubator book shows you how. 
MILLER’'S 
IDEAL INCUBATORS 
make sure and easy work. Sold 


at positively the lowest prices. 
We let you prove their superi- 
ority. Write to-day for free book, ” 

J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, FREEPORT, ILL. 


The Wooden Hen 


200 eggs will start you ina 
and protitable business 














and 
pleasing 





raising poultry. Hurdreds of 
, men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 

| $12.80 for free catalogue 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 











This Great Western 100-Eg 

Incubator is seld on 46 fas 
free trial for $10, to be paid 
for when satisfied. Positively 
the best Incubator made; ob 
ilhat ches 


40 Days Free Trial 
1 


tains most successf 


umate is Ww 





expert poultry raiser, Large Ca 


Seti Western Incubator Co 
935 Liberty St, Kansas City, Mo 
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ATCHING CHICKENS : 


advar 






ind protitable | le man 
the new 19 )}- patterr 

Standard Cyphers Incubator 
Positively guaranteed t tet 
ier Chicks wi r han a 
other. Sold ¢ on 90 Days. 1 Trial. Catalog 
and Guid 
tion this o 
poultry raisers, Write nearest off 


OFPEERS ict heel co. 


Buffalo, Boston, Chicag , Kansas City or San Francisco 
| SHOEMAKER’S 


pook on POULT 


and Almanac for 1996 contains » a4 page " 
oll proton of fom sa tells 





gus pages, (sx1l) free if y me 





1 send addresses of twe 





near b 














ke senses a1 

Incubators und how perate t 

s and how to build then 
f chickendom. You 


reer i it. Price ‘only 15 cts 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 


Box 502 Freeport, Il. 


“MONEY in POULTRY” 








F. ‘FoY Box 24 ‘Des Moines Ia. 


$1. PER MONTH 


to #2, per 
it. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


40 Days Trial ~hege 








BUCKEYE INC UBATOR CO., Box 37, Springfield, oO. 
p)BANT INCUBATORS 

and Brooders 

Low in price—fully guaranteed, 

i Send for free book. Do it today 
i @ Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept.62, Ligonier, Ind. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
















of Standard bred poultry for 1906, printed in beau- 
tiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, | tes and de- 
ser 60 varieties. Gives rea , k and 

! This 


B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Fa. 


Poultry i hat ht 


book only 10 cents. 








last is u 











quality for sale Great Central incubators « aran- 

teed. Our fre © Poultry Book, t akin 
Send 5 Ye st 

yr. W NIESMAN C co., Rox 9), Freeport, Ill. 

STRONGEST 

MADE. Bull 

strong chick- 

en-tight. Sold to the Farmer at Whole- 

sale Prices. Fully warranted. Catalog free 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


FREE CATALOGUE of Splendid Bargains 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 


ORNELL CHICK MACHINERY 


Incubators, Brooders and Poultry Supplies used on Gove 
ernment Poultry Farms and by most successful Poul- 
trymen, Instructive book for Poulirrmen FREE, 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. COMPANY 

































Write to-day. Box 81A, Ithaca, N.Y. Catalogue free 
e 40 BREEDS |! — pure bred chickens, 

, icks, geese and turkeys. 
Northern raised, 6. and very beautiful. 

Largest poultry farm in the Northwest. 

Fow}s, eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 

dc for fine 70-page poultry book and cataiog. 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 782, MANKATO, MINN, 


RK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
es describes 216 varieties of 
Send for our terms of distrivution, 


Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 





fruit. 
We want more salesmen. 


Rees Engraving School 


Elmira, N. Y. 
16TH Year. Hundreds of graduates. The oldest, 
largest and finest equipped technical school. Evgrav 
ers are high salaried artists. Write for catalogue. 
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For Winter Wear 


There’s nothing better than a heavy 
led, box-calf shoe. The shoe shown 
will ‘*stand up’’ and look well all through 
winter's sleet and snow. It has true ‘*American 
Gentleman’’ quality in leather, workmanship and style. 
Ask your dealer for No..1028, a style for the men of plain tastes who want com- 
fort. Black box-calf Blucher. Heavy welted, extension edge sole, ‘*Penn’” last. 
ne Every one knows that poor leather wears out sooner than good leather. But 
The Importance do you know that the shape, fit and style of a shoe depend upon the materials 
z in it?) The handsomest of shoes, if made of inferior hides, will crack, ‘trun 
of Good Leather over,”’ and lose its very shape and appearance, 
° ° 
2 c 
The High Price of Leather 
The price of hides is higher than it has been for thirty years, But our enormous buying capacity has 
enabled us to “*keep the quality up’ in every pair of shoes we make. Take no chances this winter but 
nsist on American Gentleman shoes, 
Send for ** Shoelight’”’ 


Ihe style book of men’s shoes. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CoO., St. Louis 


You will find in its pages the very shoe you are looking for. Free on request 
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Perfectly Simple 








Simply Perf ect 








The first year’s sales 
of Maxwell cars sur- 
passed all records for 
an initial year’s output 


The Cause 


EHIND this first big year of "Maxwell proof" lies the story of fourteen 
B years of constant, painstaking study and experiment over the problem of 
automobile construction. 

Mr. J. D. Maxwell, the designer, built the first practical American 
Automobile. A\s such it stands to-day in the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton. Since then he has been building cars for other people and gaining knowl- 
edge for himself. 

The result of his experience is the "Maxwell," the car which was proved 
first and sold afterwards. 

The thousands who bought "Maxwells" last year are to-day its best advertis- 
ers. Wherever a "Maxwell" has been sold automobile contentment has followed. 

Next year’s output will more than triple last year's. Most of it has already 
been contracted for. 

If you are a prospective buyer of a motor car, you owe it to yourself to get 
at the facts about the "Maxwell." You will find some of them in our four page 
advertisements in the current numbers of the Automobile Trade Papers; you will 
find more of them in our catalogue (which we will gladly send you); but you 
will find all of them in a visit to a "Maxwell" agency, a talk with a "Maxwell! 
agent and a ride in a "Maxwell" car. 





16H P. Touring Car 
$1450 














Multiple Disc. Clutch. Three Point Suspension of Motor and 
Transmission (Unit) Metal Body, No Nowe, No Vibration. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MoToR Co. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Member of the American Motur Car Manufacturers Association. 
BRANCHES 
Maxwect. Briscor, Inc. Morrison Tyter Motor Co. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Maxwe..-Briscor-McLgop Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Ricuarp Irnwi & Co. 
Foreign Representatives. 


Maxwet-Briscos-Cuase Co, 
Ch 1. 





Fisrex Avromosiie Co. 
Indianapolis, lid. 





$780 
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If you are thinking of buying an automobile, there are a 
hundred reasons why you should get a Cadillac. Don’t decide 
upon a machine until you have thoroughly investigated the 
remarkably fine and complete line offered for 1906, From it 
you can select a car to suit any requirements, whether a 
smart runabout at $750, a 40 horse-power touring car at 
$3,750 or one of the several intermediate types. 





We want you—everybody—to compare, point for point, 
the many advantageous features of the Cadillac. Then you 
will appreciate why it is the most easily operated, most 
economically maintained, most dependable of motor cars. 
In beauty of design and finish it is unsurpassed. 


We can offer no greater argument of Cadillac superiority 
than the fact that in four years the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company has grown from a small beginning to the largest 
automobile manufacturing establishment in the world. 


Don’t fail to see the Cadillac at the New York and 
Chicago Automobile Shows. 


Illustrated booklet L and address of nearest dealer sent upon request 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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Garment ‘ 
Fastener 





2 OF: Sih It’s in 
Ai 
stud sue the SLIDE 






. Have You SEEN Them ? 
4 Have You USED Them? 


They are something new 
and the very best garment 
fastener youcan buy. Cost 
no more than the ordinary 
kind. 

They slide shut ands/ayshut. 

“Just slide them open.” 

hey are flat, strong and 

on the garment altogether 
invisible. 

Cannot catch or tear the gar- 
ment, 

Guaranteed not to rust. 

Cuffs and Collars fit snug and 
secure if you use Number 60, the 
smallest Nottahook, 

Number 25 on tape, as a skirt 
supporter, holds your skirt and 
waist together without the least 
sagging. 

For the placket and back or 
} a front of waist, Number 55 on tape 
+ i (mercerized) is perfect. 
| (MM OES an ) The reason we advocate the use 
= - = # of Nottahook tape goods is be- 

cause the Nottahooks are riveted to the tape by machine at the factory. All you need 

to do is to sew the tape on your waist or placket and it outwears a dozen waists or 
skirts. Being riveted on tape there are no threads that will cut or pull loose. 
With Nottahooks in the house you have a Garment Fastener that does away with the use of Hooks 
and Eyes, Pins and Buttons. You have a Garment Fastener that can be sewed on 
YOUR PLACKET 3rd, YOUR COLLARS AND CUFFS 
2nd, YOUR WAIST 4th, YOUR CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 
IF YOUR DEALER WILL NOT SUPPLY YOU WITH NOTTAHOOKS 

send 12 cents in stamps and we will send you by mail prepaid sufficient Nottahooks for 
your placket, also one Nottahook Tape Skirt Supporter — OR, Send 50 cents in stamps and 
we will send you sufficient Nottahook Skirt Supporters for four Waists and two Skirts, Nott- 
ahooks to sew on your placket and enough for the front, collars and cuffsof a Waist. STATE 
COLOR WANTED. Sew-ons in Black, and Nickel-Tape Goods in Black, White and Gray. 

With the 50-Cent Assortment, if vou will send us your dealer's name and the name of your 
dressmaker, we shall send you, FREE, a beautifully embossed Panel 5x16, handsome cnet 
to frame and hang on your parlor wall. State color of panel wanted — Gold, Bronze, Helio. 

Canvassing Agents can make good money by selling Nottahooks. Correspondence from 

dressmakers solicited. 
THE NOTAHOOK COMPANY 





605 Broadway, New York City 
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SOME RESOLVES WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEE MADE AND CARRIED OUT 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 






































LESE-MAJESTE 


INFLUENCING 
THE JUDIC'ARY 


THE PRESIDENTS } 04 really vac 
USEFULNESS Deen really vast. 


HE PRESIDENT IS CONSISTENT in various ways, that 

offer a background to the ways in which he is inconsist- 

ent. He was consistent with himself, for example, when, 

in his message, he spoke of the government, or the execu- 

tive, or himself, as ‘‘the sovereign,’’ a phrase which in this 
country has usually been restricted to three-quarters of the States, 
which alone have been supposed to possess powers equal to those 
of absolute monarchs. ‘The President is consistent again, we 
think, in writing an acquittal of Mr. Morron. He will go to his 
grave without a suspicion that he has shown in that case any- 
thing but the very noonday sun of wisdom. In his first Morron 
proclamation Mr. RoosrveLr told what a success Mr. Morron 
would make of the Equitable. In his second he sounds like the 
United States Supreme Court in a case of peculiar certainty. It 
must be rather pleasant, on the wkole, to be so sure of anything. 
One of the special counsel, however, whom the President turned 
down after he had appointed them, because their decision was 
not according to the Sovereign’s desire, rises to 
make some comments on the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney-General congratulating each 
other, because the Government lost its case against the Santa 
ve, 4f,”* 
nothing in the case I do not understand why they turned it 
over to Mr. Jupson and myself.’’ The argument sounds flaw- 


he argues, “‘they were always so certain there was 


less, but perhaps the President can explain why it is not. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission reported that the railway com- 
pany had for years flagrantly broken the law against rebates. 
‘*We,’’ says Mr. Harmon, “refused to believe that the cor- 
poration had slipped out of nights and handed over the rebates 
while the officers in charge of its traffic were abed.’’ The 
President then proceeded to ‘hold a “‘trial by letter,’’ in) which 
he rendered ‘ta cross between a judgment of not guilty and 
a pardon,’’ and later developments have not unnaturally followed 
the lines on which the President indicated they should proceed. 
Mr. HarMmon’s comment on the imperial ukase will strike Mr. 
RoosEVELT as impiously and notoriously unjust. 


HE STRONGEST CRITICISM of our Supreme Court, because 

the most plausible, is that it yields to political pressure or 
‘*necessity.’’ Rumors have been persistent, and not improbable, 
that in such cases as the famous Philippine decision the judges 
have been impressed emphatically with the wishes of the Admin- 
The theory of our Government is that executive, legis- 
lature, and judiciary are separate and independent. 


istration. 


One of the hardest arguments made by those who 
believe in an elective judiciary is that if the execu- 
tive appoints judges it will influence them. ‘To the debit side of 
Mr. Roosrvetr’s record lie his many bad judicial appointments 
and his firm belief that his business includes dictation to the 
bench. One might suppose that once he put the Santa Fe case 
into legal hands he might allow the law to take its course. 
That in theory is the kind of government under which we live. 


SUCCESSFUL REFORMER in one of our largest cities ob- 
served the other day that Mr. RoosEvELT was the most 
useful man in the world to-day. He had just been complaining 
bitterly of the part taken by the President in politics in his 
State, and of other annoyances of detail, which made the 
general tribute the more convincing. Such discrimination is 
frequent among intelligent men of affairs. However jarred by 
the President's qualities of overbearingness, over-expression, and 
blindness to all considerations opposed to his own desires, such 
men realize that the amount of good work accomplished, and 
good influence disseminated, by the President has 
At Washington the other day he 
delivered an address in which he said: ‘*The ques- 
tions of the tariff, the currency, or even the regulation of rail- 
road rates, are all subordinate to the great basic moral move- 
ments which mean the preservation of the individual in his or her 
relations to the home.’’ As a distributor and enforcer of ele- 
mentary moral truths, in their relation to public life, the Presi- 
dent’s work has been of first importance. This editorial seems 
to us perfunctory and uninteresting, but experience teaches us 
that misunderstanding always follows criticism of a _ generally 
excellent official for improper acts, unless the credit side of the 
account is at the same time—however irrelevantly—repeated. 





ENATOR SPOONER’S DEFENCE of the legislative against 

the executive department of the Government once more de- 
serves the highest praise. The Constitution is not obsolete. 
The thought of the early statesmen who planned a division of 
power to act as a bulwark against arbitrary rule has not been 
branded folly. The benevolent despot is not wanted in America. 
Senator Spooner, devoted friend as he has been to the Admin- 
istration, has more than once asked the Senate to 
listen to doctrines that, inaugurated with the in- 
auguration of this Government, have not lost their 
truth to-day. His latest protest comes when it is needed. This 
brilliant Senator is frequently charged with timidity, with fa- 
voritism to corporations, and with unwillingness to fight strong 
and established powers; but, whatever the truth of such asser- 
tions, he is filled with conviction that the fundamental princi- 
ples on which power in this country was originally divided 
are sound principles, and he is our ablest expounder of 
that faith. 


HE MEANING OF WALSH in Chicago was, roughly speaking, 

the meaning of THomAs Ryan in New York, or, let us say, 
James CAMPBELL in St. Louis. Part or full ownership of banks, 
trust companies, railroads, public service and utility corporations, 
and the accompanying “‘graft’’ makes such men in a sense the 
rulers of America. WatsH owned Senator Hopkins, and to a 
large extent Senator CuLLom. He saw fit to bring his newspaper 
over to the Republican column in the last election, as a matter 
of convenience. ‘The names Republican and Democratic are 
nothing to these men, both parties being merely factors in 
their business schemes, and before Watsnh himself put on the 
uniform of a Republican, his cashier, BLount, did 
the Republican business for him, while WaAtsH 
attended to the Democratic. ‘‘OpELL has_ influence 
because of his acquaintance with me,’’ says HARRIMAN, in kingly 
jest, and his motto deserves to become historic. Hopkins has 
had influence because of his ‘‘acquaintance’’ with JoHNn R. 
WatsH. We speak thus cheerfully in the past, although we 
have no belief that WaLsH’s power is at an end. He has 
been a shade too frenzied in his finance, but his fellow-financiers 
will care for him and put him on his feet. He will remain 
one of the little oligarchy of banded money kings, and he 
will continue his work of debauching business, corrupting legis- 
lation, and generally acting, as an energetic and devoted wor- 
shiper of the dollar-mark. 


ALSH GREW FAT in many directions while Chicago was 

comfortably in his control. Deposits of city and State 
institutions were put into his bank, which was also the favorite 
institution of the sporting and dissipated classes. One of his 
richest grafts was the Park Board, which in Chicago gives all 
sorts of opportunities for rapid and illicit gains. He was a 
self-made man with a vengeance, and not too squeamish about 
the method of the making. He rose until he could afford not 
only a Senator or so, but almost anything in the way of Al- 
dermen and other State and city toys. The victory of reform 
in Chicago diminished the extensiveness of his rule, and was 
of serious injury to him financially. The reform element first 
obtained control of the city, and then to some extent of the 
State, so that to-day the principal sources of the old spoils 
power are the Illinois offices doled out by the 
National Government at Washington. Without this 
Federal support the poor old machines would be 
wellnigh starved. There would be nothing of Hopkins, little of 
CuLLom, and much less power for evil in such a man as WALSH. 
His grip diminished step by step with the conquests of that 
public opinion which has had its most notable centre in the 
Municipal Voters’ League. Taking away from him, in_ his 
banker aspect, the deposits of public money, and making it 
impossible for him to secure other public money, hit him not 
only directly in his pocket, but indirectly in what might eu- 
phemistically be called his prestige, and his loss, of such _ posi- 
tions as that on the Park Board has counted still more 
indirectly than directly. Anybody who happens to be studying 
the fine non-partisanship of leading financiers could do no bet- 
ter than make a careful study of the make-up and history of 
Watsu’s Illinois Audit Company in Chicago. ; 
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FRENCHMAN HAS MADE A MAP of the United States, on 
which he shows relative political corruption to the eye. 
He thinks that the ‘‘new century of the strenuous life... has 
stamped ruin on American society,’’, infected said organism with 
decay, increased gambling and the social evil, and led the cor- 
ruptionists to form ‘‘a vast organization of brigandage.’’  Ac- 
cording to the depth of the corruption he marks States black, 
striped, or white, and each State i$ exactly uniform, corruption 
varying only with State boundaries. ‘The area of the black is 
the most considerable. It includes Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 


A FRENCHMAN'S r cA nhieptte ‘G “tic arvl: 
CEREBRATION ermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, the 


two Virginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Arkansas, ‘Texas, Nebraska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Utah. Somewhat lighter are Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, Alabama, and Florida; still lighter, North and 
South Dakota, Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 


.New Hampshire. The only whites are Colorado, Iowa, Mis- 


sissippi, Michigan, Maine, Delaware, and North Carolina. This 
ought to make cheerful reading for about seven States, espe- 
cially Appicks’ little stamping-ground, or Delaware. Our Gallic 
astronomer goes into figures also, deciding that 67,000,000 people 
out of 76,000,000 are infected with political corruption. And no 
doubt in Paris this long-distance view is read without a smile. 


HE FRENCH ELECT a President on the 18th of this month. 
There has been ‘some talk of re- electing Louspet, and much 
talk against it, and incidentally the strongest newspaper in 
Paris enumerates Loupet’s characteristics under the form of a 
description of an ideal President. He must be not old, but 
mature; robust, self-made, devoted to his wife and _ children, 
cheerful, conventionally dressed, ard a fair marksman—the last 
trait not being included among those propounded in_ similar 
recipes for England and America. What constitutes 


INGREDIENTS : avers ader isc . gs Teo eee : 
OF A LEADER the safe average leader is now being discussed in 


Great Britain 4 propos of the new Premier, CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. C.-B. is a commonplace individual; plodding, hon- 
est, dogged, reliable; without humor, brilliancy, or depth, but 
with a fair volume of ability without distinction. In any self- 
governing community what the people seek, on the average, is 
not pre-eminent intelligence, but qualities that are representative, 
virtuous, and safe. Government exists not for intellectual charm 
or amusement, but for practical business, and it therefore natu- 
rally requires in its officials rather probity, sanity, and devotion 
than attractive gifts, beauty of mind, or any attribute of genius. 


HE NEW GOVERNMENT in England is expected to win at 
the next general election, to make a bad record, and_ be 
defeated, along the lines of the prophecy made by Mr. CuHam- 
BERLAIN when he first brought protection forward. He counted 
on hard times in his scheme, and the victory of the protection 
idea in Great Britain must wait for worse trade conditions than 
prevail at present. Then, very likely, there will be some ex- 
periment or other with the tariff. The present Cabinet is united 
on this fiscal issue only, and as they are in the position of 
defending the present arrangement it gives them no striking 
programme. On other questions of the day they are 


FUTURE OF +i : . in 2 
THE LIBERALS 2 patchwork of divided thought. Home rule is a 


danger ground. On foreign policies their ideas are 
not one. On labor questions and social legislation. they are many 
species of conviction. Probably they will amend the education 
act, a step which may not be much fought. Before the Liberals 
can become a great force in England again they must become 
the heralds of. some radical change, probably in conjunction 
with the labor party. The present administration is expected 
by the radicals to be one of transition and education, and they 
are especially. cheered by the presence of JoHN Burns-in the 
Cabinet and» the favorable outlook for the presence of a large 
number of: labor, members in the Parliament. 


“HE PARTY OF CHANGE in this country, or rather the forces 
‘I that look for radical changes, but do not yet form a party, 
have their opponent in vested pecuniary interests enjoying what 
are deemed by the radicals improper privileges. In England 
financial interests have not combined into such powerful fight- 
ing machines as our trusts and railways form here, but to 
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removal of privilege there is a strong obstacle which does not 
exist to any such extent with us—namely, society, in its lim- 
ited or special sense. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN is not a distinct 
personality, and perhaps the most distinct thing about him is 
that he is entirely outside the magic pale of social London— 
certainly entirely beyond its influence. From monarch to village 
squire there is in Great Britain a vast band of human beings who 


feel that they have a special share in this world’s 
SOCIETY 


honors and advantages, in many ways besides those 
tiie itis y ) THE STATE 


related to money privileges, and they look with 

horror upon any possible dislocation of the system. Fine ladies 
dictate promotions in the army and many appointments in civil 
life, and throughout the public service a species of corruption 
thus exists which is scarcely known to us, and which is more 
insidious and difficult to fight than anything we have to face, 
The growing consciousness of labor, and its consequently in- 
creasing power, threaten this social fixity more than anything 
which has yet appeared on the horizon of Great Britain. 


LTHOUGH TALK AND DRAMA stand sometimes in the rela- 

tion of hostility, many of the greatest plays have been made 
with comparatively little action beyond the thoughts and emo- 
tions that express themselves in words. If ‘‘talky’’ has be- 
come a frequent description with which to mark a_ play for 
condemnation, the explanation is not always in any weakness 
of the drama. It lies sometimes in a prevalent taste for crude 
action as the sole interest of a plot. When we read, therefore, 
that BERNARD SHAw’s latest production is called a discussion 
in his sub-title, we are not sure of a failure in dramatic interest. 
‘*John Bull’s Other Island’’ pleased a large portion of the most 
intelligent persons who saw it, and very few of the least intel- 
ligent. In ‘*Major Barbara,’’ the ‘‘discussion’’ now being acted 
in London, with Miss ANNIE RussELL as the star, 


SHAW at least takes this topic by the horns. ‘‘An- MORE SHAW 


drew,’’ objects one personage, ‘“‘this is not the place 
for making speeches.’’ ‘“‘I,’’ says Andrew, ‘‘know no_ other 
way of expressing myself.’’ In ‘‘Man and Superman”’ the prin- 
cipal occupation is discussion, and yet the play runs furiously. 
America has been good to SHaAw, and we hope that when ‘* Major 
Barbara’ gets here the talk will prove as amusing as in several 
of his other comedies, but there are some indications that it will 
not. One of the most cultivated of the London critics, a wit 
himself, and fond of SuHaw, fires off a quotation sounding 
ominous: ‘‘*‘A yawn,’ says EvuripiIpEs, ‘silently rebukes the gar- 
rulous poet.’’’ Of course the wit is characteristic of its author. 
There is a discussion about the future of a boy who knows noth- 
ing and thinks he knows everything. ‘*That clearly,’’ says our 
friend, ‘‘points to a political career,’’ but another declares the 
youth a born journalist. We leave this question to our readers. 


BSEN IS A FAVORITE of Mrs. Fiske, and her tastes are 

stronger for modern masters generally than for earlier and 
poetic forms, however much she recognizes their greatness. She 
quotes with sympathy this by Magrrertinck: ‘The highest 
point of human consciousness is reached by the dramas of 
BJORNSEN, HauptMANN, and, above all, of Ipsen. Here we touch 
the limit of the resources of modern dramaturgy.’’ But what she 
thinks MAETERLINCK means, and what is missed by those who 
imitate these strong moderns, is hinted in these further words 
from the Belgian poet and critic: ‘‘A consciousness that is 
truly enlightened will possess passions and desires 


patient, more salutary, abstract and general, than 

those that reside in the ordinary consciousness. ... If there 
be nothing more restless, destructive, and savage than a 
dammed-up stream, there is nothing more tranquil, beneficent, 
and silent than the beautiful river whose banks ever widen.’’ 
One point Mrs. Fiske brings out justly in IpseNn’s favor is that 
his leading rdéles are never allowed to dwarf the others. He 
writes dramas, not mere vehicles for single players; and certainly 
his works all tempt the human mind to think, though, for our 
part, we do not deem the intellectual content as notable as 
the technical and artistic form. Apparently Insen is about to 
die. He may leave behind him dramatic writers with more intel- 
ligence or beauty, but none so original, so influential, or so likely 


to stand as significant names in history. 
9 
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Hl VEAR whose accounts have just been closed was one of the great fermenting periods of history. 
mark a definite change in the character of the national tdeals—a decline in the worship of material success and the emergence o) 
In the Old World tt saw war reaching a ghastly climax that inspired 
And in the train of the war tt saw the last great 


conscience asa force to be respected in politics and business. 
men with a determination to find some other way of settling national disputes. 


SAMUEL E. 


MOFFETT 


In America tt seemed to 


4 


civilized despotism brought to ruin and the people of a sixth of the globe gazing through a red mist upon the strange face of Freedom 





THE YEAR 
IN AMERICA 


N OPENING this department a year ago it was 
said: “‘The year 1904 has been one of un- 
checked material progress in the United States. 
. . « The value of the year’s crops has been 

the greatest cver known. Our foreign commerce 
has surpassed all American records, and our do- 
mestic commerce has exceeded the total volume of 
the foreign trade of all the nations of the world 
combined. Our shipping ‘tonnage has reached a 
new high-water mark.’’ These statements may be 
repeated for 1905 without the change of a word, 
Again all records of material prosperity have been 
broken. The value of the crops of 1904 exceeded 
that of 1903 by $242,000,000, but the unprece- 
dented figures of 1904 have been surpassed in 1905 
by $256,000,000. The crops of the United States 
for that year have reached the bewildering value 
of $6,415,000,000. No country ever matched that 
record in any year of the world’s history. in 
twelve months the farmers of this country have 
drawn from the soil half as much wealth as has 
been invested in our railroads since the first track 
was laid seventy-eight years ago. Our foreign 
commerce, which in 1904 had broken all American 
records with imports and exports aggregating $2,- 
451.914,642, climbed in 1905 to $2,636,074,349, 
and in the twelve months ending with November 
it mounted still higher to $2,747,524,249. Our 
domestic commerce, which of course can only be 
estimated, has had a proportionate growth. The 
shipping under the American flag has made a 
new record—due, of course, entirely to the growth 
of our lake and coasting tonnage. Twenty-six new 
forest reserves, covering 22,854,978 acres, have 
been established during the year, raising the whole 
number to eighty-three, with a total area of 85,- 
618,472 acres, or 133,778 square miles—more than 
the combined extent of the United Kingdom and 
Belgium. Immigration, which in 1903 touched 
high-water mark with 857,046 arrivals, has sub- 
merged that record in 1905 with the stupendous 
total of 1,027,421 new Americans, not counting 
those who came from Canada. By the method 
of estimate which experience has shown to be the 
most accurate attainable-—namely, to assume an an- 
nual increase of one and four-tenths per cent plus 
the immigration—the population of the continental 
United States on New Ycar’s Day, 1906, was ap- 


proximately 86,500,000. This is much nearer the 
exact facts than the rough guess of the Census 
Bureau, which makes the population about two 
million and a half less. 


The President and the Railroads 


When the year 1905 began the Fifty-eighth 
Congress was struggling with the President’s plan 
for the regulation of railroad rates. After several 
individual essays by eager reformers, a bill car- 
rying out the ideas of the Administration was 
prepared by Representatives Esch and Townsend, 
and introduced in the House on January 30. 
It authorized the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upon complaint and hearing, to declare 
any given rate unreasonable and to _ substitute 
one which it considered reasonable, the rate so 
fixed to stand until revoked by the courts. This 
bill passed the House ten days later by an almost 
unanimous vote — 326 to 17. Of the lonesome 
seventeen minority members, eleven were Repub- 
licans and six Democrats. But the approval of the 
House had no effect upon the Senate, whose Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce held leisurely hear- 
ings upon the subject until the end of the ses- 
sion. The adjournment of Congress on March 4 
was followed by a campaign before the country. 
President Roosevelt employed all his influence to 
create public sentiment in favor 
of his rate policy, while the rail- 
roads established a literary bureau 
and bombarded the nation with 
books, pamphlets, and essays de- 
signed to show that the existing 
arrangements formed the best of 
all possible systems. When the 
Fifty-ninth Congress assembled, 
the President made rate regula- 
tion the principal feature of his 
message. The Esch-Townsend 
bill was re-introduced with some 
modifications, and Senator Dolli- 
ver later introduced a similar bill, 
still further perfected from the 
Administration’s point of view. 


A Barren Year in Congress 


Not very much was accom- 
plished in Congress in 1905. 
The tariff question kept its 
guardians in a quiver of anxiety, 
but it was successfully sup- 
pressed. The Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress wasted much of its time in 
a futile attempt to remove Judge 
Swayne of the Northern District 
of Florida, who was impeached 
by the House, but not convicted 
by the Senate. The question 
whether Arizona and New Mexico 
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TO FIX RAILROAD RATES 


The President on a missionary tour 
UNDERWOOD & UNDLAWOOO 


should be admitted as one State or separately could 
not be decided by the expiring Congress, and the 
whole Statehood problem, including the destiny of 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, had to be taken 
up again by its successor. The hopeful movement 
for a general system of arbitration treaties was 
blocked by the Senate, which insisted on reserving 
its right to pass upon each particular dispute that 
might come up for settlement. Congress refused to 
touch the American tariff, although it made some 
changes in that of the Philippines. The only reci- 
procity treaty that got as far as a vote in the 
Senate was that with Newfoundland, and that was 
so mutilated that the Newfoundlanders refused to 
accept it and promptly began reprisals on Amer- 
can fishermen. The Senate talked about the Pure 
Food bill all through the closing session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, and then contemptuously 
threw it out of the One item on the 
credit side of the Congressional account was _ the 
passage of a bill abolishing the right of speculators 
to secure valuable timber lands in exchange for 
worthless tracts in iorest reserves. The State of 
California the Yosemite Valley to the 
United States, but Congress accepted it so grudg- 
ingly as to leave it doubtful whether there had 
been any legal acceptance at all. With the au- 
thorization of two new battleships at the begin- 
ning of 1905 it was agreed by the President and the 

majority in Congress that naval 


window. 


re-ceded 


-~y- expansion had gone far enough. 
% We are to build new ships just 
the same, but we shall call our 
building ‘‘maintenance’’ instead 
of ‘‘increase.’’ The Panama 
Canal was a source of infinite 


trouble to Congress as well as 
to the President. The Isthmian 
Commission originally appointed 
had not given satisfaction and a 
bill was introduced legislating it 
out of office and leaving the 
prosecution of the work to the 
almost unchecked discretion of 
the President. This failed of 
passage, and all the President 
could do was to change the per- 
sonnel of the old Commission and 
make a new distribution of duties 
among the members. Little im- 
provement was visible, and the 
new year found Congress with 
the problem of Panama still on 
its hands. Some of the more 
fastidious members of 
were annoyed by the fact that 
two Senators, one of whom died 
while his case was on appeal, were 
convicted of criminal offences, 
and that of the entire Oregon 
delegation in both Houses only 
one Senator escaped indictment. 


Congress 
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THE NEW AMERICAN REVOLUTION 














7 THE 


Woons 


Pout ‘CAL 
Boss, 





TT°HE YEAR 1905 was 
| memorable for a 

moral revival which 
manifested itself at the 


same time in politics and 


in finance. The associa- 
tion was inevitable, for 
American politics had 
long been drifting into 





the position of a branch 
te se ’° 
of business. The “"boss, 


Charles F. Murp 
sa se whom reformers had con- 


sidered at first as a self- 
made and _ irresponsible 
tyrant, the natural enemy 
of the ‘“‘substantial citi- 
zens’’ abstention 
him 


whose 
from politics 
his opportunity, was now 
widely recognized as the 


gave 


mere agent of some ol 
those very citizens, em- 


their 


secure privileges for them 


ploying money to 
at the public expense, and 
rewarded with a share of 
the spoil] and the privilege 
of picking the bones of a 
city or State government 
‘fon the side.’’ The be- 
wildering majority given 
to President Roosevelt in 
1904 had been a symptom 
of the 
The “‘literature of 
that had given such 
universal notoriety — to 
**trenzied finance,’’ ‘‘the 
shame of the cities,”’ 
Standard Oil, the 
Beef Trust had helped to 
under 


popular unrest. 
CXPpoOs- 


ure’ 


and 


blow the bellows 
the rising fires of public 
indignation. The Presi- 
dent’s exhortations 
personality, and the ex- 
ploits of a few practical 
reformers, like Folk in 
Missouri and Jerome in 
New York, had inspired 
the once supine subjects 


and 





Gormat 


Arthur t 


BEATEN BOSSES 


of a sordid tyranny of bosses and corporations 
with something of the old American fighting 
spirit. The insurance revelations in New York, 
and the last crowning act of bandit insolence in 
Philadelphia, were the final signal of revolution. 

On March 28 a fierce discussion of ‘‘tainted 
money’’ was precipitated by the formal protest filed 
by Dr. Washington Gladden and a number of other 
Congregational clergymen and laymen against the 
acceptance by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of a gift of $100,000 solicited by it from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller. Two days later the Stevens 
Committee of the New York Legislature, with Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes as counsel, began an investi- 
gation into the methods of the lighting monopoly, 
which had been able, through a combination of Re- 
publican and Tammany Senators, to strangle bills 
reducing the price of gas and electricity in the 
metropolis, and uncovered facts which convinced 
the people that they were paying about twice as 
much as their lights were worth. On April 4, 
while this inquiry was still in progress, Edward F, 
Dunne was elected Mayor of Chicago on a pro- 
gramme of “‘immediate municipal ownership’’ of 
the traction lines by a plurality of 24,518 over 
John M. Harlan, Republican, who favored munici- 
pal ownership 2s soon as it could be had. At the 
the Socialist 


20,323 


same time 


candidate got 


services of prayer in the churches for the release 
of Mr. Weaver from gang slavery. At the end of 
April the ring, convinced by long cxperience that 
nothing it might do could make the angleworm 
spirit of Philadelphia dangerous, sprang a scheme 
to extend the lease of the municipal gas works for 
seventy-five years for the nominal lump payment 
of $25,000,000 in advance, with a stipulation that 
the legal price of gas should not be reduced below 
ninety cents per thousand feet during that time. 
In an instant the angleworm was transformed into 
a dragon, breathing gaseous flames. Philadelphia, 
no longer ‘‘corrupt and contented,’’ rose in fury. 
Mayor Weaver was away on a pleasure tour when 
the explosion came, and his position at first was 
in doubt. 


The Transformation of Weaver 


But he hurried home, declared his independenc« 
of the gang, and took command of the reform 
forces. The ring, unable to realize what had 
happened, was at first contemptuous, then com- 
bative. It ‘‘jammed through’’ the gas lease un- 
der police protection for the Councilmen who 
voted for it, and waited for the squall to blow over. 
But it found that the squall was a hurricane. The 

distrusted Mayor had sud- 
denly become a_ popular 





votes, and on a refcren- 
dum the vote stood 55,- 
ooo for and _ 141,000 
against granting any new 


franchises at all. 


The War Still On 


Mayor Dunne has been 


doing his best ever since hoe 
to carry out the plat- 

form on which he was 

elected, but has not yet Ay 
been able to overcome _—s = 
the opposition of the 


Council, which, although 
it originally had a major- 








ON THE RACK OF INVESTIGATION 


idol, and the Councilmen 
who voted for the steal 
found life not worth liv- 
ing. Theirtelephones were 
kept ringing day and night 
by neighbors anxious to 
express unflattering opin- 
ions, their children came 
crying home from school 
because other children 
had told them that their 
fathers were thieves, and 
they could not venture to 
their own doors without 
encountering delegations 
of constituents insisting 








itv in his favor, has turned 

against him. The Chi- 

cago election was followed on Jefferson’s  birth- 
day, April 13, by a general movement of radical 
Democrats, under the leadership of Mr. Bryan, to 
commit the party to the policy of public owner- 
ship, national, State, and local. 

In the early part of the year a reform agitation 
of the ordinary type, directed against protected 
vice, was running with considerable vehemence in 
Philadelphia, and delegations of ministers called 
upon Mayor Weaver to urge him to make his po- 
licemen enforce the laws. They did not get much 
satisfaction, for at that time the Mayor had no real 
control over his own police force, which took its 
orders from the boss of the Republican machine, 


Durham. The disappointed clergy held special 


that they change their 
votes or resign. Mean- 


while the Mayor was strik- 
ing a succession of steam-hammer blows. He 
removed the Directors of Public Safety and of 
Public Works, who controlled the police and fire de- 
partments and the bulk of the city patronage and 
contracts. He instituted investigations which impli- 
cated several of the ring leaders in grafting transac- 
tions and led to their subsequent indictment. He 
brought Elihu Root from New York to act as one 
of his personal counsel. Human nature could not 
stand the pressure, and the gang made a temporary 
surrender. The gas ordinance was repealed, as 
well as another, stealing one hundred and ten miles 
of streets for the trolley monopoly. 
The reformers had tasted blood, and they hunted 


for more. They organized a City Party to make 























MAYOR WEAVER, OF PHILADELPHIA, IN TRIUMPHAL PROGRESS 


At the beginning of the Philadelphia revolt every appearance of the Mayor on the street was an ovation 


NEW YORK BALLOT-BOXES IN CHARGE OF THE POLICE 


As an incident of the Hearsi contest thousands of ballot-boxes were kept in wagons for eighteen hours 
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1 of their victory permanent. They purged the poll FEW YEARS AGO the public was hungry for 
hat lists of forty thousand fraudulent names. The A stories of the methods by which our ‘‘cap- 
rm Durham ring in the city was inextricably linked tains of industry’’ had won their ‘‘success.’’ 
me with the equally notorious Penrose ring in the The year 1905 has been one long battue of the : 
for State, and to get at both at once a Lincoln Repub- reputations then reverently worshiped. From al- 
ent lican State party was formed which indorsed the most the very beginning to the end the attention Y 
hat City party’s ticket in Philadelphia, and acted in of the whole country, and almost of the whole 
a harmony with the Democrats and Prohibitionists world, has been absorbed by a series of amazing 
ne. at large. exposures of the financial methods of the men in 
to Three weeks before the election the opposition to control of the great life insurance companies, in- committee, headed by H. 
Ia, Tammany in New York seemed to have collapsed. volving incidental exposures of corporate methods C., Frick, reported serious 
ys After almost every prominent Republican in the in general. Various incidents, such as the Ship- irregularities. Finally the 
a city had refused to lead the forlorn hope of that building scandal, the Northern Pacific corner, the Legislature appointed a 
aS party, Mr. William M. Ivins accepted the nomina- Mercantile Marine fiasco, the Amalgamated Copper committee to investigate 
tion and made a brilliant campaign. Mr. William flotation, and the stock-market vicissitudes of the whole insurance sit- 
R. Hearst reluctantly took the nomination of his United States Steel, had conspired to shake public uation. Meanwhile Mr. 
Municipal Ownership League, and Mayor George confidence in ordinary corporations, but the life Thomas F. Ryan, acting, : 
B. McClellan was exultantly renominated by Tam- insurance companies had been considered sacred. as he explained, from mo- 
ce many. The only live interest in the campaign was Mr. Lawson had ventured to hint at mismanage- tives of philanthropy as 
a furnished at first by the independent candidacy of ment in connection with them, but his imputations well as of prudence, suc- oe ; 
id William Travers Jerome for re-election as District had been frowned upon as sacrilegious. ceeded in buying Mr. 
up Attorney of New York County. Mr. Jerome had The trouble started on February 2, when James’ Hyde’s stock for $2,500,- join Ui Alenaaies 
Be early announced that he would submit his case to W. Alexander, president of the Equitable Life As- ooo, in spite of the un- 
ba the people regardless of the political machines. surance Society, and nfost of the principal officers, selfish efforts of Mr. E, 
bi The bosses all refused to indorse his nomination, sent a petition to the trustees urging that the H. Harriman to share his 
but their action only strengthened the popular  policy-holders be admitted to voting rights inthe burden. Mr. Ryan _ put 
= determination not only to elect Jerome, but to company, under a clause in the charter which per- Mr. Paul Morton in charge 
a sweep away boss rule in mitted the board to take of the company, and, dis- 
2 general. A week before that action. Onthe 7th claiming any desire for 
i election Jerome was the Mr. Alexanderand his as- personal control, trans- 
x leading candidate for his SSS ee ne] sociates demanded the re-_ ferred his stock in trust 
e aia ; " RICHARD MSCURDY AND SON — $ 271,766 ae . , Ke ° A ; < _ : ' 
position, and McClellan SOEs tirement of James Hazen for voting purposes to ex- 
t was fighting for his life GOVERNORS OF ALL THE 51 STATES AND TERRITORIES COMBINED -#234,000. Hyde from the vice-presi- President Grover Cleve- 
2 against Hearst. enn Prete Cane dency on the ground that land, Judge Morgan J. 
Election night found Sohrheinieiiyiinhr inieiaiebninbss his further continuance ©’Brien, and _ George Richard<a. Macnee 
: boss rule throughout the on eemningeeemeenree ang Pt AND CHIEF JUSTICE- #143,000 in power would be de- Westinghouse. 
| Union in ruins. The Re- ROBERT H. MCCURDY - $121,766 structive to the com- The Legislative Com- 
publican rings were rout- pany’s prosperity. Mr. mittee met on September 
; ed in Philadelphia and in Ss An exhibit of insur- Hyde was the owner of 6. The disclosures that f 
| Pennsylvania. The Tam- PAUL MORTON" # 0,000, eee the majority of the capital followed threw the origi- 
os tled policy-holders and a z , 
many majority was shat- SN es. 950,000 heteed- ie eine about stock of the Equitable, nal Equitable scandal into 
tered in New York, al- a reform in expenditures which had been bequeath- the shade. It was found 
| though -McClellan was names iin Collies for ed to him by his father, that insurance funds had 
elected on the face of the VICE PRESIDENT OF ¥.8-84.000. Oct. 21, 1905) Henry B. Hyde, the — been lavishly used in Wall 
returns by a minute plu- Sea founder of the Society. Street flotations. Lobby- 
rality, which Hearst con- i Aanrepmnamncbtiaiel The total amount of ists had been allowed to 








dip deep into the treas- 
uries of the -companies. 


tested. A Republican stock in existence was 


plurality of 255,000 in 

Ohio was overturned, and Boss Cox of Cincinnati 
was driven into private life. Tom L. Johnson was 
re-elected Mayor of Cleveland, and Brand Whitlock, 
the successor of ‘‘Golden Rule’’ Jones, became 
Mayor of Toledo. Senator Gorman’s attempt to 
intrench himself in power in Maryland by disfran- 


only $100,000, limited by 
law to dividends of seven per cent, but the owner- 
ship of a bare majority of the shares carried with 
it the control of assets exceeding four hundred 
million dollars. Under Henry B. Hyde’s will this 
control was temporarily exercised by trustees, of 
whom Mr. Alexander was one, but when young 


" John A. McCall 
The money of the policy- 
holders had been given to 
political campaign funds. 
The president of the Mu- 
tual and his son were 
drawing between’ them 
over five times the salary 


Mr. Hyde should reach the age of thirty, in June, 
1906, it would become absolutely vested in him. of the President of the 
Meanwhile, as one of its advance benefits, he was United States. The Mc- 
were smashed by Fagan and Colby, independent | enjoying a salary of $100,000 a year—the same Curdy family was forced 
Republican leaders. In Buffalo a Republican ma- amount paid to President Alexander.’ to retire from the Mutual 
jority of 9,000 was reversed. About the only The Alexander manifestoes let loose civil war Life before the year was 
refuges of bossism were Kentucky, Rhode Island, among the Equitable trustees. In an attempt to out, and a reorganization 
and San Francisco, and in San Francisco there restore harmony a plan of mutualization was of the New York Life has 
was corporate corruption on the anti-boss side. adopted, but failed in the courts. Aninvestigating. fairly begun, 


chising black Republicans met with humiliating 
failure. The Republican machines in the metro- 
politan counties of New Jersey, Hudson and Essex, 





B. B. Odell, Jr. 


INSURANCE NOTABLES 






































Senator Chauncey M. Depew defending his financial methods Charles E. Hughes drawing the story of the Equitable from James Hazen Hyde E. H. Harriman as the source of Odell’s political power 


DRAMATIC MOMENTS IN THE EXAMINATION OF INSURANCE WITNESSES BEFORE THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
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WAR AND PEACE IN THE EAST 











HE NEW YEAR found Port Arthur toppling 
‘i to its fall, Kuropatkin facing Oyama in winter 
Hun and the Baltic 
Fleet under Rojestvensky loitering in the waters 
of Madagascar. On the 1st of January General 
Stoessel proposed to surrender Port Arthur; the 
capitulation were drawn up, 


quarters on the River, 


next day the terms of 


] 


and on the 3d the Japanese took possession of the 
town. General Stoessel’s message to the Czar 
said that the defenders had done ‘‘everything hu- 
manly possible,’’ that only one-quarter of the gar- 
rison remained alive, and that of this number the 
majority were sick. The world, which had ranked 
the long defence of Port Arthur among the most 


heroic exploits of history, was astonished when the 


Japanese count of the surrendered garrison footed 
up 41,641 of whom only 15,807 were 
sick, leaving 25,834 able-bodied defenders. Among 
the captured 
generals, and five 


prisoners, 


seven 
Rus- 
harbor 


were five lieutenant-generals, 


major- rear-admirals. The 


sians tried to disable the warships in the 
but the 
in making most of them fit for their own navy. 

Port Arthur released Nogi’s 


decisive battle in the North. The 


before the surrender, Japanese succeeded 
The surrender of 


veterans for the 


army of Kuropatkin, stretching from east to west in 
a huge crescent with a southern front nearly a 
hundred miles long, barred the way to Mukden 
The Russians had about 350,000 men; the Japa- 
nese a few more. The Sha and Hun Rivers, which 
would have formed strong lines of defence, were 


frozen over. Toward the end of February the win- 


ter torpor was broken by activity at various points 
Oyama threw Kuroki’s army at 


on the long lines. 


were engaged, and the losses were 107,000 on the 
Russian and 57,000 on the Japanese side, was cer- 
tainly the greatest of modern times, and the great- 
est of which history preserves any authentic record. 

On April 8, the Baltic Fleet, all unconscious of 
the catastrophe of Mukden, appeared off Singa- 
passing northward. It made its way to Kam- 
ranh Bay, in French Cochin-China, and there lei- 
surely refitted. Effecting a junction with Admiral 
Nebogatofi’s division, Rojestvensky sailed into the 
Pacific through one of the Philippine channels, 
avoiding the Formosa passage, where preparations 
had been made to receive him, and then attempted 
to enter the Sea of Korea 


pore, 


Japan through the 














THROWING A SHELL INTO PORT ARTHUR 
Straits. There Togo was waiting for him behind 


the Tsu Islands. As the Russian fleet entered the 
strait on the morning of May 27, its approach was 
signaled by wireless telegraphy, and the Japanese 
emerged from their ambush and barred the channel. 

















THE 


the Russian left wing, and Kuropatkin, believing 


that this was the main attack, stripped his right 
and centre to meet it. But Nogi’s victors from 
Port Arthur, pushing around the right in a long 


detour, fell upon its extremity while Oku struck at 
the same time, and the weakened Russian wing was 
doubled back at right angles to the main line. 
Kuropatkin was flanked on both sides at once. 
The centre still held, but a series of fierce attacks 
all along the line disclosed a gap between Mukden 
and Fushun. Through this the Japanese drove 
part of Oku’s Nodzu’s armies, crossing the 
rivers on the ice, and a dust storm hid their move- 
ments until it was too late to stop the wedge that 
was cutting the line in two. Mukden at 
once became untenable, and it was evacuated, the 
Russians retreating northward in disorder, harassed 
by the fire of Japanese forces racing along parallel 
roads to cut them off. No attempt was made to 
hold the strongly fortified refuge at Tie Pass, and 
the retreat continued to a point within a hundred 
miles of Harbin, where the army took up fresh 
positions that were held until the end of the war. 
The day after the abandonment of Tie Pass, Kuro- 
patkin was supersed-d in the supreme command of 
the Russian armies by General Linevitch, but re- 
mained in the field under his late subordinate. The 
battle of Mukden, in which about 800,000 men 


and 


Russian 


BATTLE OF T 


HE SEA OF JAPAN 
In a running fight they crowded the Russians 


toward the Japanese coast, while one of their divi- 
sions turned to the south and sprang the trap in 
the rear. The battle was decided in less than an 
hour, but some of the broken remnants of the 
Russian fleet were not rounded up until the next 

















STAFF AT MUKDEN 


advance 


GENERAL 


Trying to pierce 


KAULBARS AND 
the dust storm that hid the Japatese 
day, when the bulk of Admiral Nebogatoff’s division 
surrendered at the Liancourt Rocks. Three cruisers 
under Admiral Enquist escaped to Manila, and a 


few small craft reached Vladivostok, but every 
Russian armored vessel was either captured or 
sunk. The power of Russia on the ocean was a 


thing of the past, and the Japanese had gained the 
glory of winning within two months the greatest 
land batt!e and the greatest sea battle in history. 
The destruction of Russia’s sea power gave the 
neutral Powers the long-desired opportunity to use 
their good offices for peace, and President Roose- 
velt promptly seized it by sending on June 7 an 
identical note to the Mikado and the Czar, urging 
them in the name of humanity to take steps toward 
ending the war. The response on both sides was 
favorable. Washington was at first selected as the 
place of meeting, but, on account of the heat, the 
scene was transferred to Portsmouth. The Rus- 
sian plenipotentiarics were Sergius Witte and Baron 
The Japanese envoys were Baron Komura 
Takahira. The conference held its first 
meeting on August 9, and proceeded with such 
rapidity that a complete agreement was reached 
twenty days later, and a treaty of peace was signed 
This happy outcome had seemed 
impossible up to the very last day, but President 
Roosevelt had used his influence so urgently, both 
at St. Petersburg and at Tokio, that apparently in- 
surmountable difficulties had been overcome. The 
Russians had absolutely refused to consider the 
question of an indemnity, and the Japanese finally 
abandoned that demand, influenced partly by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's pleadings and partly by the con- 
sideration that it would be impossible to collect an 
indemnity if Russia refused to pay it. They had 
overrun the southern half of Sakhalin, and they 
received that as one of the spoils of war. The 
treaty recognized Japan’s preponderance in Korea; 
provided for the transfer of Russia’s lease of 
the Liaotung Peninsula to Japan; gave over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway south of Kwang-Cheng- 
Tse, near Harbin, and provided for the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria by the armies of both Powers. 


Rosen. 
and Minister 


on September 5. 
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THE FALL OF DESPOTISM 























FATHER GAPON, THE APOSTLE OF REVOLUTION 


uary 2, he surrendered more than Port 

Arthur; he surrendered the throne of the 
Romanoffs. The only moral support of the autoc- 
racy had been its alleged military efficiency, and 
this crowning proof of corrupt incompetence in 
its chosen specialty left: it without intelligent 
defenders against the uprising of the submerged 
masses. On January 19, while the Czar was at- 
tending the annual ceremony of blessing the waters 
of the Neva, a saluting battery sent a charge 
of grapeshot through the imperial pavilion on 
the ice, and broke the windows of the palace. 
The alleged accident, disclosing an ugly spirit 
among his own guards, shook the nerves of the 
Emperor’s circle. A strike had just broken out 
among the employees of the Putiloff ironworks 
and rapidly spread to most of the other industries 
of St. Petersburg. It began with industrial de- 
mands, but the Social Democrats soon gained con- 
trol of the movement and turned it into a political 
demonstration. It was announced that a delegation 
of unarmed workingmen with their wives and 
children would march to the Winter Palace on Sun- 
day, January 22, to present a petition to the Czar. 
The approaches to the palace were packed with 
troops, and when the paraders, led by a priest, 
Father George Gapon, attempted to pass, they were 
mowed down by valleys that left hundreds of dead 
and wounded on the ground. This ‘Red Sunday’’ 
was a date in the history of Russia that matches 
the 14th of July in France. It was the real begin- 
ning of the Revolution. It broke the ‘Little 
Father’’ superstition, dispelled the idea of the 
workingmen that their grievances would be re- 
dressed if they could only reach the Czar, and 
convinced them that autocracy was a thing not 
to be reformed, but to be overthrown. 

From the 22d of January to the present time. the 
Russian Government has been struggling to undo 
the effects of that day. It first tried repression, 
giving General Trepoff dictatorial powers in St. 
Petersburg, and allowing the Grand Duke Sergius 
to act as an autocrat in Moscow; but a bomb ended 
the career of Sergius on February 17, and the 


WY ar STOESSEL CAPITULATED on Jan- 


authorities did not dare to allow Trepoff to repeat 
his former exploits in St. Petersburg. 4 

A confused din of voices was rising all over the 
land, here speaking by bomb and bullet and fire- 
brand, there breaking into wild ravings, and again 
inspired by cool reason. Hostile races took advan- 
tage of the loosening of authority to glut their local 
enmities. Tartars slaughtered Armenians in Baku, 
Christians murdered Jews in Odessa, and Letts 
butchered Germans in Riga. Strikes rose and sub- 
sided like waves in a choppy sea, keeping the 
Empire in constant turmoil. Finally the workmen 
made the momentous discovery that by striking on 
the railroad and telegraph systems they could para- 














THE REBEL BATTLESHIP, “KNIAZ POTEMKIN"” 


lyze the Government, stop the movement of troops, 
and make the Czar a prisoner in his palace. 

The last blow was the discovery that the propa- 
ganda which the revolutionists had been pushing 
for a generation in the army and navy was at last 





Black Sea Fleet, accom- 


Potemkin of the 
panied by a torpedo boat, appeared before Odessa, 


Kuniasz 


flying the red flag, and blockaded the port. The 
sailors had risen against their captain, who had 
killed one of their number for protesting against 
the quality of their food. They had killed most 
of their officers, imprisoned the rest, and started a 
little revolution on their own account. War was 
already raging in Odessa between the soldiers and 
mobs of strikers, and the mutinous sailors went 
ashore with machine guns and helped the rioters. 
The Aniaz Potemkin was finally given up in the 
Roumanian port of Kustendje, but not with any 
credit to the Russian Government. And _ after 
the surrender the temper of the fleet remained as 


insubordinate as ever. Although the name and 
the crew of the Avwias Potemkin were changed, 


she joined another and more formidable mutiny in 
November, when a whole squadron at Sebastopol, 
under command of a commissioned officer, Lieu- 
tenant Schmidt, fought a pitched battle with the 
rest of the Black Sea Fleet. Part of the garrison 
joined the revolt, and war raged by land and sea. 
The mutineers were beaten for the time, but not 
cowed. Similar outbreaks at Russia’s other great 
naval stations, Cronstadt and Vladivostok, showed 
that no part of the sea forces that Togo had left to 
the Czar could be trusted. 

Harassed by incessant blows from mutineers, 
strikers, and race rioters, and by streams of resolu- 
tions from Zemstvo Congresses, Peasants’ Con- 


gresses, Unions of Unions, and Assemblies of 

















KEEPING THE SQUARE IN FRONT 


producing visible effects. The foundations of dis- 
cipline had been undermined until the whole naval 
service was rotten with mutiny, and the military 
service was not much better. An appalling proof 
of the demoralization of the Czar’s armed defences 
was furnished on June 27, when the battleship 




















OF THE WINTER PALACE 


CLEAR OF PEOPLE 


Nobles, the Czar yielded one point after another 
On August 18 he issued manifesto, 
as- 


for peace. 
promising the creation of a 
sembly, or Duma, to be elected by a small body of 
highly qualified voters, and to have no power ex- 
cept to listen, debate, and suggest. The plan was 
received with rage and derision. Oc- 
tober 30, the Czar gave way still further, issuing a 
promised to convoke a 


national advisory 


Hen e, on 


proclamation in which he 
Duma with real legislative power and with a broad 
basis of representation. He promised at the same 
time to grant liberty of conscience, speech, and 
association, and personal rights under the laws. 
To carry out this programme, Mr. Witte, with his 
peace honors still fresh, and made a count in recog- 
nition of them, was put at the head of the Council 
of Ministers. On November 4, Finland, by a blood- 
less revolt, regained the liberties she had lost six 
years before. It seemed for a moment as if liberty 
would have a peaceful dawn in Russia, but then 
the pent-up forces of hatred, broke forth, and the 
Empire has been wrestling ever since with anarchy 
and ruin. The year closes with a general strike, 
peasant risings in all parts of the country, and 
separatist movements in the outlying provinces. 
The Czar and his Cabinet agreed on December 22 
upon an extended but not universal suffrage, and 
decided to convoke the Duma in March. 
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SHIFTING SCENES 








FTER TOTTERING through the entire year, 
A receiving a popular vote,of want of confi- 
dence at every by-election, and suffering 
rebuff after rebuff in Parliament, the Balfour 
Government ended its inglorious existence on 
December 4. The immediate occasion of its fall 
was a contemptuous speech by its troublesome 
ally, Mr. Chamberlain, in which he spoke of the position of the Government 
as the most humiliating in his recollection. Upon receiving the resignations 
of Mr. Balfour and his associates, the King summoned Sir Henry Campbell- 
3annerman, who formed a surprisingly strong Cabinet, to hold office pending 
the general election. He took the position of First Lord of the Treasury 
himself, and his colleagues included Sir Robert T. Reid as Lord Chancellor, 
Herbert Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Herbert Gladstone as 
Home Secietary, Sir Edward Grey as Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Elgin as 
Colonial Secretary, Richard Burdon 
Haldane as head of the War Office, 






OTHER STAGES 








the name of Haakon VII, restoring the succes- 
sion of the ancient Kings of Norway, which had 
lapsed with Haakon VI, five hundred and 
twenty-five years before. 


* 
x * 


The year has brought a new Franco-German 
war scare, rivaling that of 1875, just thirty years ago. France had brought 
Morocco within her sphere of influence, apparently without objection from 
any power concerned, England and Spain, the only European countries 
with possessions in that neighborhood, had formally agreed to her control, 
and we had recognized it when we asked her to help us get Perdicaris. 
Suddenly the German Emperor, who had no special interests in the Mediter- 
ranean, landed at Tangier, and made a speech in which he emphasized the 
Sultan’s independence and said that no European Power should have a pre- 

dominating position in Morocco. 
This was followed up by persistent 





John Morley as Secretary for India, 
Lord Tweedmouth as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, David Lloyd-George 
as President of the Board of Trade, 
James Bryce as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Augustine Birrell as 
President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The most picturesque mem- 
ber of the new Cabinet was John 
Burns, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, the first manual 
worker who has ever sat in a Brit- 
ish Ministry. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman announced a policy of 
retrenchment, limitation of arma- 
ments, and friendship with other 
nations. He also promised to sus- 
pend the importation of Chinese 
laborers into the Transvaal. 

While it failed in almost all its 
home policies, the Balfour Ministry 








pressure from Berlin. The French 
Foreign Minister,- Delcassé, who 
regarded the position of France in 
Morocco as one of his personal 
triumphs, refused to yield, and the 
British Government allowed it to 
be understood that its help might 
be counted upon in case of need. 
But the French were unofficially 
informed that if England damaged 
Germany at sea France would have 
to pay for the loss on land, and 
eventually the Government of the 
Republic gave way. The Cabinet 
refused to sustain M. Delcass¢, who 
resigned on June 6. That victory 
earned the title of Prince for Chan- 
cellor von Biilow. After the resig- 
nation of Delcassé the French 
Government agreed to an_ inter- 
national conference to settle the 
Moroccan question. The meeting- 








was remarkably successful in its 


management of foreign affairs. The NORWEGIAN TROOPS SALUTING ON THE PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


new treaty of alliance with Japan, 
which it concluded while the Ports- 


place was to be at Algeciras, but it 
has since been shifted to Madrid. 


* 





mouth conference was in progress, 
had much to do with reconciling 
the Japanese to the terms of peace. 
By this agreement, England and 
Japan guarantee each other’s posi- 
tions in the greater part of Asia, 
including India, and thus Japan is 
safeguarded by an invincible navy, 
while England makes good her 
worst defect by the help of a really 
efficient army. The Balfour Gov- 
ernment has substituted cordial re- 
lations with France for the old mu- 
tual jealousy, has strengthened the 
friendship between Great Britain 
and the United States, and has cul- 
tivated the good-will of all the 
great powers except Germany. 


* 
a @ 





The long discord between Sweden 





* 4 


The whole year has been one 
prolonged crisis in the relations 
between Hungary and her King. 
It began with Parliament in a state 
of riot which led to its dissolution, 
January 3. In the ensuing elec- 
tions the Tisza Government was 
routed by the allied Nationalists 
and Independents under Apponyi 
and Franz Kossuth. But the King 
refused to accept the programme 
which the majority leaders de- 
manded as a condition of carrying 
on the government, especially in 
the matter of the use of Hungarian 
instead of German words of com- 
mand for Hungarian regiments, and 
he has since been ruling through a 
provisional cabinet under Baron 
Fejervary, which hopes to win sup- 








and Norway culminated on June 7 


in a resolution of the Norwegian THE TAFT PARTY ON THE “MANCHURIA"” 


Storthing, declaring that King Oscar 


port among the non-Magyar races 
ar ares Se TERE by a grant of universal suffrage. 


ra 
s & 





had forfeited the throne, and direct- 
ing the Ministers to act as a pro- #y 
visional government. The provo- : 
cation for this act was the course of 
the King in vetoing a bill for the 
establishment of separate Norwegian 
consulates after the Ministry had 
unanimously advised him to ap- 
prove it. The declaration of inde- 
pendence was confirmed by a prac- 
tically solid popular vote. Although 
it was deeply resented by the King 
and people of Sweden, no attempt 
was made to hold- Norway by force. 
But King Oscar refused the request 
of the Storthing to allow a prince of 
his house to take the Norwegian 
crown, and it was finally decided to 
invite Prince Charles of Denmark 
to fill the vacant throne. On a 
referendum, November 13, there 
were 254,899 votes for the invita- 
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Believing that the difficulty. in 
making Congress do its duty to the 
Philippines was due to lack of 
knowledge, and not being able to 
bring the islands to Congress, Sec- 
retary Taft resolved to carry as 
much as possible of Congress to 
the islands. Accordingly he took 
a caravan of statesmen across the 
Pacific, as well as a number of 
ladies, including Miss Alice Roose- 
velt, and showed them all the de- 
tails of our Asiatic problem. The 
result was that the Congressmen, 

including Chairman Payne of the 

ee 9 i. House Ways and Means Committee, 
agreed that Philippine products 

nf ought to be relieved of most of the 
\ Dingley duties, and a bill to that 
effect was reported by the Ways 








tion to Prince Charles and 68,262 


and Means Committee upon the 


for a republic. The new King took THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO TANGIER, MOROCCO opening of the session of Congress. 
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PAGES 








HE CHINESE SLEEPER has begun to 
wake, and other nations find the waking 
not altogether agreeable. The huge, inert 
body has been quickened by a national spirit 
which bids fair to change all the relations of 
China with the outside world. One of the most 
remarkable symptoms of this development has 
been a boycott on American goods which started 
with the trade guilds of Shanghai on July 19, 


and has been going on with varying rigor 
ever since. The ostensible ground for this 


quarantine of American commerce was the treat- 
ment given to Chinese merchants and tourists 
in the United States. Originally our restriction 
laws, which were designed merely to keep out 
laborers, were liberal in their treatment of other 
classes, but the Chinese, including 
their high officials, organized fraud 
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You No Take 
Chinaman 
Me No TAKe 
——-— | Your Goods. 
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intro- 
the 


The so-called reforms ostentatiously 
duced in Macedonia on the demand of 
Powers naturally proved a complete failure, the 
Porte taking care that the European representa- 
tives should have no real authority. The Powers 
were particularly interested in the financial con- 
dition of the province, and to improve that they 
proposed an extension of European control over 
the collection of taxes. It was known that the 
revenues could be greatly increased, to the ad- 
vantage both of the people and of the ‘iurkish 
Government, if the opportunities for official 
plunder were cut off, but this naturally did not 
commend the scheme to the persons who proiited 
by that plunder. Hence, the Porte stubbornly 
accept the plan. In November, 
therefore, the Powers presented an 
ultimatum, and upon the continued 
refusal of the Sultan to yield, an in- 


refused to 





so systematically and on such a 
great scale, that the laws were 
gradually made more severe, until 
finally, in the effort to keep out 
coolies masquerading as merchants, 
some persons really entitled to land, 
have been subjected to hardship. 
The President ordered all excesses 
of zeal on the part of immigraticn 
officers to be stopped, but the 
Chinese were not placated. The 
boycott soon developed into a 
movement against foreigners in 
general. American missionaries at 
Lien-Chau were murdered on Octo- 
ber 28 with every sort of indignity, 
and at the end of the year the anti- 
foreign feéling at Shanghai led to 
riots which made it necessary to 
land marines from the European 


and American warships. oat 











ternational fleet tovis possession of 
the custom house at Mitylene. The 
Porte still held off, and the fleet 
next seized the island of Lemnos. 
Thereupon the Sultan surrendered, 
and accepted the reforms, with a 
few small amendments designed to 
save his dignity. 
+ 


* * 


Peary’s specially built steamer, 
the Roosevelt, sailed northward on 
July 16 to,establish the explorer at 
a base from which he confidentiy 
expected to reach the Pole. At the 
same time, Captain Roand Amund- 
sen, formerly one of Nansen’s lieu- 
tenants, was working his way through 
the Northwest 
was the first to navigate in its entire 
length. He also made valuable ob- 


Passage, which he 
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ROY KNABENSHUE’S SUCCESSFUL 


Americans have exulted in the 
glory of Paul Jones through their 


FLIGH 


T.OVER TOLEDO 


IN AN AIRSHIP 


servations upon the location of the 
magnetic pole. Captain Amund- 
sen’s remarkable voyage was made 





whole national life, but they never 
took the trouble to pay a decent 
respect to the hero’s remains. They 
allowed even the very knowledge of 
the burial place to be lost. There 
was a tradition, however, that Paul 
Jones was buried in the old Prot- 
estant cemetery of Paris, now cov- 
ered with streets and buildings, and 
the late American Ambassador to 
France, General Horace Porter, de- 
termined to test this legend. Con- 
gress failed to make any appropria- 
tion, and General Porter met the 
entire expense out of his own 
pocket. He had a series of tunnels 
run under the old cemetery, so 
close together that the space be- 
tween them could be tested by rods. 
In this way five leaden coffins were 
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in a little sloop, the Gyea, of only 
forty-six tons, with a crew of eight 
men. Upon the approach of winter 
he left his vessel at the 
the Mackenzie River, where a num- 
ber of whalers had gathered, and 
made his way to Eagle City, Alaska. 


mouth of 


ea 

The most gigantic traction mo- 
nopoly in the world was formed on 
December 22, when the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company ac- 
quired the holdings of Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan in the Metropolitan system, 
A single company now controls all 
the means of transit in the old city 
of New York, above, on, and under 
the earth. Formerly there were 
competing surface New 
York, but they were gradually ab- 


lines in 








discovered, and one of them on 
being opened was found to answer 
in every particular to the descrip- 
tions handed down of that of Paul 


TRANSFERRING THE BODY OF PAUL JONES TO THE 


“BROOKLYN,” 


sorbed by the Metropolitan. The 
subway started as an independent 
system, but it promptly swallowed 
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Jones. The body was_ perfectly 
preserved in alcohol and corre- 
sponded with the measurements of 
the Houdon bust. The identifica- 
tion was considered complete, and 
President Roosevelt determined to 
bring the remains home with a de- 
gree of state that would make up 
to some.extent for the neglect of a 
century. A squadron of four cruis- 
ers was sent to Cherbourg, and a 
detachment of five hundred officers 
and men went to Paris to receive 
the body. The imposing ceremo- 
nies were made the occasion of a 
display of Franco-American senti- 
ment. The remains were taken to 
the flagship Brooklyn, in Cherbourg 
harbor, on a French torpedo boat, 
and the squadron brought them to 
Annapolis, where they will inspire 








the elevated. Then two great com- 
binations—one surface, and the oth- 
er subterranean and aerial—faced 
each other, and now they are re- 
duced to one. New Yorkers view 
the prospect with considerable dis- 
quietude, remembering, for a single 
item, that during the recent strike 
they were saved from complete busi- 
ness paralysis by the existence of 
an independent surface system. In 
the next strike they will all have to 
walk. The combination will have 
the advantage, however, of forcing 
the people to take thought of the 
disposition of their future subways, 
and may lead even the Rapid 
Transit Commission to question the 
wisdom of leaving the city com- 
pletely at the mercy of a corporate 
monopoly. Should the commission 








the patriotism of future generations 
of American naval officers. 


THE PRESIDENT, CARDINAL GIBBONS, AND JOHN MITCHELL AT WILKESBARRE 
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prove inaccessible to new ideas the 
public will do its thinking for it. 
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: HE PEACE OF 
} i Portsmouth did 

not end war 
everywhere. No 
sooner was it con- 
cluded than America 
saw the beginning of 
its bloodiest cam- 
paign since the end 
of the Philippine re- 
volt —the football 
campaign of 1905. 
iene At 4s estiinated that 
a hundred thousand 
combatants took part 
in the various battles 
of this war, of whom 
twenty were killed 
and over a hundred and fifty seriously injured. 
The publication of this casualty list precipitated a 
revolt against the American form of football, which 
soon spread far beyond the limits of the question of 
humanity. The Rules Committee, denounced for 
its refusal to mitigate the rigors of the game, held 
a hasty meeting and prepared for important changes 
in the methods of play, but this was far from satis- 
ying the reformers. They added counts to their 
indictment charging football with demoralizing col- 

















HEMERY WINNING THE VANDERBILT CUP RACE 


lege life by the introduction of the commercial 
standards of the prize ring, and with swamping old 
scholastic ideals under new and baser aspirations. 
A number of colleges held a conference on this 
subject, on the call of New York University, and 
Columbia took the radical step of disbanding its 
football association, and practically prohibiting the 
game. The fact that the single game between Yale 
and Harvard brought in gate receipts of ninety 
thousane dollars, a sum exceeding the entire an- 
nual revenues of a typical American university a 
few years ago, illustrates the extent of the inroads 
of commercialism into intercollegiate athletics. 
rhe aim of the reformers is to restore the old idea 
of sport as play instead of business. 
3 ‘+ 
The year 1905 has turned an entirely new 


page in the history of France. Except fora 


\ VARIED EVENTS OF 1905 


of 341 to 233. It passed the Senate, December 6, 
by 181 votes to 102, and went immediately into 
effect, after keeping France convulsed throughout 
the year. Under the new law the clergy who have 
been drawing pay from the State will continue to 
do so, but their successors will have no claim upon 
public support. The appropriation for public wor- 
ship will gradually decline, going down the first 
year from $8,400,000 to about $6,800,000. The 
church buildings will be public property, but will 
be leased to local associations which will carry on 
worship in accordance with the desires of the con- 
gregations. The Government retains a much wider 
control over the Church than is known in America, 
where the separation is genuine. 


On the first day of July, the United States lost 
in John Hay the greatest diplomatist, and one of 
the most lovable men, of his time. Mr. Hay had 
constantly grown in public estimation from the 
time when, in the middle of the first McKinley 
Administration, he was pictured as amiable, but 
rather weak, until the end, when the whole world 
recognized him as its greatest master of interna- 
tional statecraft. Athough he was dead when 
President Roosevelt brought the Peace of Ports- 
mouth to its triumphant conclusion, he yet lived, 
for it was his prescient guardianship of the integrity 
and the neutrality of China that formed the basis 
on which a durable peace could be built. An able 
successor to Mr. Hay was found in Elihu oot. 

a 

The great wheat-growing area of the Canadian 
Northwest, as large as France, Germany, and Great 
Britain combined, was organizei during the year 
into two self-governing Provinces—Alberta and 
Saskatchewan—which were formally launched on 
their career September 1. The new Provinces 
comprised most of the area of the old Territories 
of the same names, together with almost the whole 
of Athabaska. Edmonton was made the capital of 
Alberta and Regina that of Saskatchewan. There 
would have been no dispute about their admission 
but for the old vexed question of the schools, 
which had made so much trouble in the early his- 
tory of Manitoba. The Government thought that 
its obligations to the French-Canadian element re- 
quired it to guarantee the right of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools in those communities that desired 
it. The opposition maintained that the people of 
the Provinces had the right to decide for them- 
selves what kind of education they would give 
their children, without being bound in advance 
by conditions laid down at Ottawa. The Govern- 
ment’s plan, as finally adopted, permitted communi- 
ties that desired religious instruction to have it for 
half am hour after the closing of the school sessions. 
The Conservatives called upon the people of the 
new Provinces to resent Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
“coercion,’’ but at the first provincial elections 
which followed the Liberals carried Alberta by an 
immense majority, and Saskatchewan by one con- 
siderably smaller. In the latter Province the Con- 
servative leader was Mr. Haultain, who had been 
the Premier of the Northwest Territories, and had 
led the campaign for purely secular education. 





Notwithstanding the troubles of the President in 
getting the Panama Canal work organized to his 
satisfaction, considerable progress has been made 


on the Isthmus during the year. Sanitation, a 
thing previously unknown in that region, has been 
carried almost to perfection. The City of Panama 
has been scrubbed for the first time in its long his- 
tory. Pure mountain water and scientific drainage 
have been provided for Panama, Colon, and all the 
important labor camps on the line of the Canal. 
Relentless war has been waged upon mosquitoes, 
with the result of extirpating yellow fever. Ac- 
cording to Chairman Shonts, in August, 1882, the 
second year of the French operations under De Les- 

















“ATLANTIC,” WINNER OF THE TRANS-OCEANIC RACE 


seps, the death rate was 112 per thousand in a force 
of nineteen hundred men. In August, 1905, only 
eight men died out of twelve thousand employed— 
a death rate of two-thirds of a man per thousand. 
Quarters have been provided for the great labor 
force that will be needed, and arrangements com- 
pleted for feeding the men, The terminal and 
transportation facilities have been remodeled and 
enlarged and millions of dollars’ worth of excavat- 
ing machinery installed. Actual digging has been 
going on too, but on a comparatively small scale. 
* - * 

The first report of Commissioner Garfield on the 
Beef Trust was so disappointing that many thought 
the Administration had no serious intention of en- 
forcing the laws against offenders of that character. 

This impression was strengthened by the 
refusal of the President to permit his special 





momentary break in the frenzy of the Revo- 
lution there never has been a time until now, 
since there has been a France, when F.ench- 
men have not had a State Church. But in 
the past year the long strain between Rome 
and the Republic has reached the snapping- 
point. The law which brought all religious 
associations under the control of the civil 
authorities had been resented and resisted. 
The Government persisted, advancing from 
one drastic measure to another. The Combes 
Cabinet fell on January 18, on account of the 
revelations of its system of espionage, but 
the new Ministry, under M. Rouvier, con- 
tinued its general policy. The long-threat- 
ened bill for the separation of Church and 
State, through the abolition of the Concordat, 








counsel, Messrs. Harmon and Judson, to 
proceed against Mr. Paul Morton for giving 
rebates to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany. But the Attorney-General later be- 
gan a crusade against the Beef Trust, other 
packing firms engaged in similar practices, 
and rebate-giving railroads, which “brought 
dozens of capitalists and corporation man- 
agets under indictment, forced some of them 
to plead guilty, and promised to break up 
the entire system of special privileges, 
whether in the form of rebates or of private 
car rentals, icing charges, or spur-line allow- 
ances. The Beef Trust magnates were on 
trial at the close of the year, and all the 
principal railroads had just taken a solemn 
pledge among themselves to be virtuous, to 








was introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
on February 9, and passed July 3 by a vote 





LAUNCHING THE NEW CANADIAN PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


make no unlawful deals with shippers, and 
to report any violations of the agreement. 
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THE HONOR OF THE DORANS 


AN IRISHMAN WHO LIED 


By JAMES GARDNER SANDERSON 


‘AND whin d’ye go thin, Mickey?’ asked the big 
man petulantly of the little man. 
“To-morra’ night,’’ answered Mickey deci- 
sively. 

Patrick Doran glanced down his long stretch of 
limb; his eyes rested upon his foot, propped upright 
upon a pillow and swathed in bulky bandages. ‘‘I’d 
not been thinkin’ ye’d leave your own brother,” he 
answered irritably. 

‘‘Wud ye rather starve?’ chirped Mickey philosoph- 
ically. ‘‘What I’ve put by in th’ bank from me pay 
against th’ day—th’ day I wud marry Nora—is little 
enough for wan; but it ud niver do for both of us at 
all.””. His little face flashed smiles at his elder brother 
as though nothing in the world suited him better than 
to wait on indefinitely for his own happiness; his chat- 
tering volubility bespoke unbounded optimism. 

“They do say livin’ is awful cheap out West, too,” 
he continued. ‘‘I’ll be afther raisin’ goats; Tom Col- 
lins will be goin’ in wid me whin we’ve saved a bit 
from our pay on th’ ranch. ‘Tom says there’s nothin’ 
like goats in that counthry.”’ 

‘“There’s no one at all to be mindin’ me whin ye’re 
gone,”’ persisted Patrick ungratefully. 

““There’s Calpin and his woman wid Nora acrost th’ 
hall just. Ye’ll be doin’ grand wid all of them waitin’ 
on ye. Man, dear! to think of Nora comin’ in wid 
your dinner all smokin’ on a nate little tray. And her 
hand, maybe, on your head, wid a ‘And how will ye be 
falin’ now, Pat?’ Sure, it’s mesilf that would put all 
me fate under thratement for the like.””, Mickey painted 
vividly and from his heart’s profoundest depths. 

The cripple looked at’ him swiftly and repressed a 
sudden light in his eyes by dropping his lids in feigned 
weariness. His heart grew tumultuous, and he fell to 
wondering if he had not gone as far in his pretences as 
was safe. 

Since the big packing box had fallen on his foot, Nora 
and Mickey had tenderly nursed him, the girl coming 
from the Calpins’ flat across the landing and sitting be- 
side him in the daytime, while Mickey struggled to earn 
enough at the woven wire mattress factory to support 
them both. Now that Mickey was out of work, Nora’s 
visits to the big porter’s bedside were less necessary 
and less frequent, and Patrick had grown to prefer a 
different arrangement. 

“?*Tis well enough to talk about Calpin and his woman 
and Nora, but they are small kin of mine,”’ he said sul- 
lenly. ‘‘It’s alone I’ll be, no doubt.” : 

Mickey’s dancing eyes filled with sudden pity. Not 
even twenty-three years of hero worship had discovered 
his dashing elder brother. ‘‘’Tis not the same as though 
ye were wid your own, is ut? But there’s not enough 
for two. Can ye not see that I must go?” 

“Tf ye must, ye must,’’ was Patrick’s ungracious and 
final seal of insincerity. 

Of the Dorans, Mickey had been the first to cross. 
After three years, during which he had learned America 
at the cost of harder knocks than even the poverty of 
an Irish peasant had administered, he had written for 
Patrick. He had found Mickey decently clothed, nard 
at work, and living in a modern East Seventy-second 
Street tenement with the Calpins—a family formerly 
living a matter of twenty miles from them in the 
County of Clare. Their open arms and-the jovful de- 
votion of Mickey—adulation sadly missed since they 
had been apart—fell gratefully upon his soul. For a 
month he lounged, basking in his 
new-found importance as a purveyor 
of the freshest news from Ireland, 
and stretching his legs lazily under 
his host’s pine. Not until the veil 
of the glamour had been torn in a 
dozen places, and Calpin, wearying 
at last, had most pointedly expressed 
his honest opinion of a loafer, would 
he move. Then two rooms across 
the hall were rented and furnished 
by Mickey, a position was tardily 
found, and Patrick Doran went to 
work. 

Mickey settled his fine more than 
once on the morning after pay day, 
for at the warehouse his fellows 
knew him as a dashing, handsome, 
free-spending lad. In consequence 
Mickey usually paid the rent and 
loaned him money. Not once did he 
voice a protest; it is not probable 
that he thought of it. He had been 
warm-heartedly adoring Patrick and 
giving up to him so long that it was 
natural. Any other condition would 
have brought discomfort. Patrick 
deserved the salt of the earth. 
Patrick—debonair, reckless, jovial, 
handsome, weak, and unalterably 
selfish (had you mentioned the last 
two adjectives Mickey would have 
knocked you down)—could do no 
wrong. ‘It’s his way like. Ain’t he 
th’ bye!” was Mickey’s inward and 
proud comment as he tucked him, 
convivial, into his bed. 

Mickey had consulted Nora before 
casting in his lot with Tom Collins, 
and Nora’s gray eyes had grown 
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misty, but she had told him to go. Through 
Mickey, Patrick had taken the position of a 
fascinating martyr to hard luck. Moreover, 
it seemed the only solution; two mouths could 
not be fed indefinitely out of one small mar- 
riage hoard. 

It was in this manner that matters were set- 
tled above Calpin’s strenuous objections and 
objurgations. Calpin had set his heart upon 
the marriage of Nora and Mickey, in October, 
and he shook his grizzled head decidedly, re- 
moving his clay pipe as he did so. He was 
able to regard Patrick without prejudice—and 
did. He was clothed in a red flannel under- 
shirt and was washing his face when Mickey 
left. So great was his obstinacy that he merely 
muttered: ‘‘Y’are a dom fool!’’ into the towel, 
in lieu of a handshake. But on the landing 
two gray eyes looked swimmingly into his 
own, and two reiuctant arms released him, as 
Nora promised, with a half sob, to take care 
of Patrick. 


II 


Aé® Mickey and Tom Collins drew rein at the 

crest of a slight elevation in the rolling ex- 

panse of the plain, the latter swept his hand compre- 
hensively toward the blue distance in front of them: 
‘‘Here’s where the Four Winds Ranch begins; you 
can’t see where it ends.”’ 

Mickey rose with apprehension in his stirrups, rub- 
bing himself with tenderness. ‘*Whisht,’’ he said ten- 
tatively. ‘‘Dowe have to go there on these imps iv 
hell?”’ 

Collins grinned: ‘‘Only as far as the ranch house 
now.” 

‘It’s glad I’ll be to see anny kind iv a house,’ 
said Mickey. ‘‘Go on, ye omadhaun, and stop your 
laughin’,’”? ke added, with effervescent petulance, as 
the pony beneath him turned a wicked, twinkling eye 
back ward. 

In all his life Mickey had never ridden a horse, and 
it was forty miles from the station master’s shack at 
Mafiana City to the ranch house of the Four Winds. 
As they reached its welcoming inclosure, Tom Collins 
threw himself easily to the ground and into the arms 
of his old acquaintances without drawing rein; his 
pony loping onward unhesitatingly to the watering 
trough by the corral bars. Mickey, too stiff to move 
with the celerity required, clung helplessly to the 
pommel of his Mexican saddle until the watering 
trough was reached, when his pony, checking his speed 
by the abrupt method of driving four feet simultane- 
ously into the earth, solved the situation by shooting 
his rider over his head in a graceful arch and into 
the centre of the trough. 

Such was Mickey’s christening. In apparent oblivi- 
ousness to the profane merriment of the group of 
ranchmen, he rose in the water and shook himself. He 
stepped from the trough and walked to them, nodding 
to each cheerfully, and secure in his own armor of good- 
will. ‘‘I should have stopped here,’’ he remarked ina 
half explanatory manner, an irresistible wave of humor 
sweeping over his shining face, ‘‘but it’s a bitther ride 
and the sight o’ wather made me that thirsty.’’ 

Within a month Mickey had found his place. The 


He stepped from the trough and walked to them 
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He muttered: ‘‘ Y’are a dom fool! 


men of the Four Winds, from the manager to the Chi 
nese cook, surrendered. It was impossible to withhold 
fellowship from a man whose mental vocabulary knew 
neither malice nor selfisiiness, whose good humor was 
unfailing, and who laughed at himself before any one 
else could seize the opportunity of laughing at lim. 
Every device known to a rancher’s mind for the unrest 
of a tenderfoot was tried upon him; he accepted their 
succession joyously, often to his own fell discomfiture, 
and as often to that of his tormentors, for the end of 
two weeks found him rich in experience and keenly on 
the lookout. When, at ten o’clock at night, they gave 
him Pete, the wickedest bronco in Arizona, and sent 
him out upon the ranges in a hunt for a purely mythical 
straying steer, he bucked into the darkness gladly, 
where he hobbled the horse, gathered in a peaceable 
wandering cow, slept until early dawn, and gravely 
roused the ranch house with his captive, and the ex- 
planation that he had had the ‘‘divil of a time’’ finding 
her some thirty miles toward Mafiana City. And when 
they questioned him uncertainly, he broke down and, 
with Celtic chokes and gurgles of delight, discovered 
his true movements. A joke was no joke at all to 
Mickey if he had to laugh at it alone, but the most 
tawdry of them, the most utterly commonplace—were 
it but told aloud to another human i > as 
an unprecedented shaft of humor. 

An almost infinite capacity for work of every descrip- 
tion marked Mickey’s further progress, and secrecy or 
reticence concerning the object of his industry were 
undreamed of. Every man of the Four Winds knew 
the wherefore of Mickey’s eagerness as well as they 
knew the days of the arrival of the Eastern mail or the 
color of Nora’s eyes and hair. The ranch in a body 
turned a generous, whole-souled interest upon the mat 
ter. For one thing, the chance of the letter’s arrival 
in a certain mail afforded an opportunity to bet, and 
for another it foretokened the possibility of an evening 
of extraordinary hilarity, with Mickey at his very best. 
‘*Faith, thin, I know ut, I’m not ashamed of ut, and be 
damned to ye,’’ was his beaming reply when they taxed 
him with their knowledge of cause and effect. Then 
he passed into frank, enthusiastic description, until 
from joking the men grew into belief and pride; the 
love affair of Mickey becaine the vaunted possession of 
the Four Winds. 

“T had a girl oncet, too—an out’n outer filly like 
yourn, I mean—’’ explained big Billy Peale in the 
breaking of an embarrassed moment of confidence on 
the ranges. Mickey had just finished a wistful recast 
ing of charms. ‘‘She—there was a faro dealer down 
in El Paso that suited her better,’’ he added, as the 
bronco beneath him bucked angrily under the spur, 
and a moment later turned in suspicious surprise at an 
unwonted caress. 

And so, in consistence, the ranch was quick to notice 
that, at the end of a time that was measured by months, 
the letters grew terribly less frequent. 





ATRICK was drunk; brilliantly, craftily drunk. It 
did not interfere with his mission as he tiptoed 
across the hall and swiftly removed a letter from the 
tin post-box on the door, because in many months the 
excursion and the theft had become automatic. In his 
trunk under his bed were two hundred or more similar 
letters, each bearing the postmark Mafiana City, and 
each addressed in a small painstaking hand to Miss 
Nora Calpin. In the earlier part of Mickey's absence 
Patrick had missed a good many and Nora had been 
happy. Of late his practice had made him certain. 
The theft of the letters had been a brilliant idea, for 
Nora, lavishing the first wealth of her heart on 
Mickey, was both shy and proud. Her faith carried 
her through a few months of unhappy silence; Mickey 
was busy, and he wrote when he could; it was not for 
her to make his work the harder by reproaches. And 
when the infrequent missives ceased entirely—as they 
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did most promptly the moment Patrick was able to 
make them—Nora’s pride stepped in and barred and 
bolted the doors behind her. As the months sped by 
she still wrote, though far less often and still stubborn 
in refusing to ask for explanations. In the long silence 
her faith wavered, and her pride held fast. The com- 
bination was most propitious for Patrick, and he im- 
proved his opportunities. Nora reached out to him in 
her misery and listened, slipping further and further 
daily into the magnetic circle of his passion. Mean- 
while a little man went cheerfully whistling around 
a cattle ranch, wondering but steadfastly believing, 
and busily inventing excuses. 

Patrick dragged out the box from beneath the bed 
In one of its corners stood a small canvas bag, and as he 
tucked the last letter in with its fel- 
lows he drew it forth and weighed it 
in a calculating palm. He contem- 
plated a trip to California; the letters 
had made him enthusiastic, and for 
once in his lifetime he had saved. 
Then he dressed himself carefully, 
teetering uncertainly to and fro across 
the bare, unswept floor, in growing 
restlessness. The window stood open, 
and the air from the court blowing 
upon him added an edge to his sharp 
ened faculties. When he had quite 
finished he touched his huge mustache 
with a last twirl, adjusted his flaring 
red tie to a nicety and knocked at the 
door opposite his own, 

Nora was alone, and he preceded 
her with the confidence of familiarity 
to the dining-room. It was the room 
in which they always sat of evenings. 
Nora spoke, turning up the lamp on 
the centre of the red-figured table- 
cloth. 

‘I didn’t know ye were comin’ over 
the night,’’ she said demurely. 

Patrick made a playful and success- 
ful lunge at her waist. ‘‘Did ye not 
now, me dear?’ he said, laughing 
down at her. It was not a question 
so much as an answer. 

Nora struggled for a moment only, 
lying protesting in his arms as he 
drew her closer. ‘‘Ah, Pat—Pat,’’ she gasped. ‘‘Why 
will ye do so? There's no right in it at all. Ah, let 
me he.”’ 

‘“Phere’s the right that I want ye here, and ye want 
to be here. ‘Tis a plinty.’’ 

‘“‘No. Ah, no, Pat; it makes life too hard for livin’.”’ 
It was a wail, but it was whispered, and though the 
girl moved once more to part from him, Patrick felt his 
power. He stooped and kissed her. 

‘Hush now. Why need ye always be thinkin’ of the 
right and the wrong? Sure there's enough to bother 
over widout imagining such stuff.”’ 

Nora smiled mirthlessly. ‘If we both thought of it 
as we ought you'd not be here,’’ she said. 

“Troth ‘tis the more reason thin,’’ said Patrick, 
laughing. 

‘‘No,”’ said Nora decidedly. ‘‘No."’ She withdrew 
gradually from his arms, and for a moment came 
silence. ‘‘Ye should never have come here, Pat, 
dear,’’ she added brokenly. Her eyes met his and 
dropped, and turning away, she fell to plucking at the 
fringe of the red tablecloth. 

But the scene was not new. Nora had been as help- 
less on other evenings, and passion and the love of 
conquest ran high in Patrick Doran. He failed in 
mercy as in all his life he had failed in everything 
else. He stepped softly to her side and his voice grew 
tender. 

“Should I not, thin, Nora? Should I not, love ye, 
thin? Wud ye have all the swateness forgotten? Is it 
fault of ours we’ve come together—?’’ He waited, in- 
stinctively certain of victory. 

“T can’t have ye go away now,’ said Nora piteously 
in answer to her own unspoken thought. 

“Thin I'll stay.”" 

“IT can't have ye stay.”’ 

Patrick's arms once more stole about her, and will, 
honor, thought itself rushed back into oblivion as she 
listened to his tense voice. 

“Thin do as ye've promised ye would, Mavourneen. 
Come away wid me. Ah, Nora, ’tis little I have, but 
it’s all yours, and ye well know that. There's nothin’ 
for me in this wurrld but you, and nothin’ I want so 
much. Come away wid me, and we will live where the 
sun be’s always shinin’ and where ye’ll not be bothered 
and cryin’ at all.”’ 

In charity and justice, set it down to that power of 
ignition common to many a man and woman, mutual 
and often enough unconquerable. In her surrender 
there fell a last barrier, weak with the blows of the 
battle, and with its crumbling sounded a last plea for 
quarter: ‘‘Oh, ’tis a shame—the bitther shame that I 
am doing, Pat.” 

They talked of other things after a little, but when, 
at the scowling arrival of Calpin, Pat- 
rick rose to go, Nora went with him to 
the door. The spirit of conflict lingered 
and she suddenly clasped his arm. 

“Tell me again Iam not doin’ wrong, 
Pat,’’ she begged. 

‘‘As I shtand here, ‘tis as right as can 
be made."’ 

“‘And ye promise?”’ timidly. 

“Eh?” 

“Ye promised a while back,’’ said Nora, 
‘that if I—if I wint ye’d take me to 
Mickey and let me tell him how it was.” 

“‘Oh, ay,”’ said Patrick. ‘‘I’ll take ye. 
I’m minded to go West annyhow, and 
we'll be passin’ by on our way.”’ 

There were many routes to the Pacific, 
and Patrick knew that Mafiana City’s 
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railroad station was fqjyy miles from the Four Winds. 
Besides, promises were easily made; no mere promises 
were to be foolishly withheld from the weight of the 
balance. The future was not, generally speaking, 
worth the trouble of thought. The present—and 
Nora—had been gained. 


IV 


HE men of the Four Winds lay on the ground of the 

shadow side of the adobe ranch house. It was hot 
and directly after luncheon—a time in which to do 
nothing more vigorous. Beyond their laziness the un- 
painted walls of the new one-story stables and cattle 
pens shone yellow in the blazing sun. 





His face rested in her falling wealth of chestnut hair 


Tom Collins and Mickey sat in earnest conversation 
a little apart from the others. The Eastern mail had 
arrived and Collins was smoothing the creases from a 
single sheet of paper lying across his knee. Mickey 
was unperturbed. 

Collins held up the letter with an oath. ‘‘This is the 
second, mind you.”’ 

‘Faith, ut might be the hundredth for all I care,’ 
said Mickey steadily. ‘‘Ye'll not—nor will all your 
letters from Calpin—make me think there’s annything 
wrong wid ayther Nora or Pat.” 

“If it’s a lie, what’s he writing for?’’ asked Collins 
desperately. 

‘Sure, he niver liked Pat.’’ 

‘‘He’s a sensible man.”’ 

The color sprang hotly to Mickey's face and he 
turned angrily. 

“Ye've been a good frind to me, Tom, but if 
ye’re wantin’ a fight, it’s yours.” 

“Oh, well—oh, well,’’ interrupted Collins sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘it won’t come to that. I don't like him; that’s 
all. Can’t stop a man from having his likes and dis- 
likes, you know.”’ 

Mickey’s anger died as quickly as it had been born, 
but soberness remained. ‘Ye should know him 
betther,"’ he said simply. ‘‘There’s no man on earth 
like him.”’ 

A silence fell, in which each thought vastly different 
things about the same matters, until Mickey took up 
the subject from a different point of resistance. ‘I’m 
in hopes she’s not sick,’’ he said anxiously. ‘‘Av 
coorse, Pat’s there and he’d mind her, but—’’ 

‘How long is it now?” 

“It’s gone over five months—widout a word,”’ and for 
the first time a fateful note of trouble crept into 
Mickey's voice. 

‘“‘Hm,’’ commented Collins, rising. 

Mickey rose with him and gave himself a little 
shake. ‘’Tis all right; it'll be here on the nixt mail,”’ 
he said cheerfully, recovering himself. A moment 
later, from behind the barns the last lines of his best- 
loved song floated lilting backward: 


““*Phwhere shall [tie my horse?’ says he. 
‘Tie it to yonder tree beyant,’ 


Says Bonnie Prickly Nancy O." 


But Collins, the worldly wise, tossed his cigarette 
into a cactus tuft and frowningly watched it burn 
itself out. 


On a breezy, sparkling morning within the week, a 
pony loped steaming into the inclosure, and his rider 
sought a sober interview with Douglass, the Company’s 





manager. Douglass listened standing for the first 
minute, but for the rest of the message dropped into 
a seat. Then he spoke with his usual crispness, 
but in a lower tone, cutting into his own whistle of 
dismay. 

‘‘Where did it happen, Jack?” 

‘‘Junction,’’ replied the messenger briefly. ‘‘The 
place looks like a pile of burning kindling-wood. And 
the man is dead; a doctor on the train said that the 
girl—"’ 

“I see,”’ said Douglass briefly. He raised his 
voice. 

“Peale.” 

Big Billy turned on his slouching way to the stables 
and his employer gave him the news. ‘‘And you and 
Collins had better saddle up,’’ he 
added. ‘‘He’ll need company over; 
perhaps you two can help him. It 
may not be the same girl, you know.” 
He gave the description as it had 
been given to him. Billy followed 
closely. 

“That’s her,’’ he said. ‘‘I—we’ll 
go. We’ll—’’ his voice trailed husk- 
ily into a series of grave oaths. 

‘‘Send Doran here,’’ ordered Doug- 
lass. ‘‘Maybe I’d better tell him.” 

And when Mickey came wondering 
at the summons, the manager did 
his honest best to state what had 
happened as gently as he might. 
““There’s been a wreck on the South- 
ern Flyer, Doran,’’ he said. ‘‘Jack 
Dodge rode over to tell me. He 
thinks there are some friends of 
yours from the East who’ve been 
hurt.”’ 

With Mickey the East meant two 
persons only, and the sombrero fell 
with a soft thud from his fingers as 
he caught the pity battling for con- 
cealment in Douglass’s eyes. 

‘‘Are—is she badly hurted, Mis- 
ther Douglass?’ he whispered di- 
rectly. 

The suspense in his tone compelled 
truthfulness, and the manager met 
him squarely. 

‘“‘She’s still alive, and mayhe—”’ 

“Alive” said Mickey. It was not hope, but sudden 
grief-wild appreciation, rising with returning con- 
sciousness. 

He raised his glance to Douglass with the quick, 
frightened appeal of a small child finding himself sur- 
rounded by sudden unfamiliarity. Douglass turned 
quickly away, and in the silence Mickey pulled him- 
self together. 

“I thank ye for tellin’ me so kind like, Misther 
Douglass,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll be after ridin’ over right 
away.” 

Douglass nodded. ‘‘Dodge says it’s just at the 
Junction. I’ve told Collins and Peale to saddle up 
and go with you. Stay away as long as you like, 
Doran.”’ 

The men who were in from the ranges stood in dumb 
groups of threes and fours as they sped away, and for 
the rest of the day the hush of an Eastern Sunday 
blanketed all the ranch. Under blithe and hopeful 
painting Nora had been very real, and an accident to 
her was in no way separable from Mickey. And _ be- 
yond question the sorrows and joys of Mickey had 
been long identified with the sorrows and joys of the 
ranch. 

Twice only during the hard six hours’ ride could 
Mickey speak. 

The first time he turned to Collins. ‘‘To think 
now of her and Pat comin’ all these miles to me wid- 
out tellin’ of it at all. ’T'was a hivenly blissid surprise 
they wud be givin’ me, Tom.’’ 

And as the three fagged ponies carried them, two 
hours later, into sight of the splintered landscape—a 
landscape broken by curling smoke and by piles of 
twisted, battered, and rearing wreckage—Collins and 
Peale heard one quick sob, stifled even as it wrung it- 
self forth. 

They were late—too late. Patrick and Nora lay no 
longer among the injured. 

They searched the debris where the Flyer and 
the freight had met until the station master left 
the wrecking crew and told them. Then they 
crossed the sun-scorched grass and came to the little 
shack, and Collins and Peale drew back as Mickey 
entered. 

When at the end of half an hour silence still re- 
mained, Big Billy wiped his eyes with a heartfelt 
oath, and, motioning to Collins to maintain the guard, 
crept uneasily to the little window. 

Mickey was on his knees beside the rough pine 
bench, both arms twined tightly around what had 
been Nora, and his face rested hidden in her falling 
wealth of chestnut hair. But the man at the win- 
dow saw what lay beside Mickey’s hand—a wedding 
circlet of gold. Even as he looked, 
Mickey thrust it into his bosom. Peale 
turned quickly back to the sentinel on 
guard. 

Ten minutes afterward Mickey came 
through the doorway. He was not the 
same Mickey who had entered. But he 
spoke directly, and without a flicker of 
an eyelid, struggling for the bravery to 
smile. 

‘‘Pat was bringin’ her out to me. 
‘Twas a hivenly blissid surprise they 
wud have made me, boys.’’ 

Peale alone knew that, hugged close 
to his heart, in the pocket of his flannel 
shirt, lay the honor of Nora and the 
Dorans; and, with the memory of the 
girl at El Paso in his mind, hé kept silent. 
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President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and a supporter of the regulation of rates 


SAMUEL SPENCER 


President of the Southern Railway, and a 
leading opponent of the President’s policy 


SENATOR J. P. DOLLIVER OF IOWA 


One of the leaders of the Ad- 
ministration forces in the Senate 
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REP. J. J. ESCH OF WISCONSIN 


Author of one of the first rate- 
regulation bills in the House 
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REP. C. E. TOWNSEND OF MICHIGAN 


Author of another bill combined with that of 
Mr. Esch to make the Esch-Townsend bill 


GOVERNMENT RATE-MAKING 


Sy GEORGE. RUBLEE 


Between the ardent reformers, led by President Roosevelt, who think that the Government can cure all the evils of the railroad 
business, and the capitalists who from self-interest oppose all attempts to regulate their conduct, stand soite thoughtful students 


of cconomics who have considered the problem from a purely scientific point of view. 
conclustons and others toward the theory of the railroads. 


GREAT battle will be fought this winter in Con- 
gress over the enactment of a law authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix rail- 
way freight charges. The preliminary skirmish- 

ing and maneuvring have been done, and both sides are 
ready for the decisive contest. President Roosevelt, 
with the prestige of his wonderful popularity, is the 
leader of a party demanding the passage of the law. 
Backing him are a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a strong tide of popular sentiment. On 
the other side a majority of the Senate are believed to 


stand, and the opposition of the Senate is supported by” 


railway owners, managers, and employers, by bankers 
and financiers, by many shippers, and finally by most 
independent students of economics and other persons 
who have expert knowledge of the subject. 

The question is peculiarly one to be decided on broad 
grounds of general expediency. The prosperity of the 
railroads and of those dependent on them is only one 
factor in the problem; the desires of particular com- 
munities and localities are another. But the controlling 
consideration should be the welfare of the country as a 
whole. One thing should be borne in mind. The ex- 

erience of State commissions affords but little help. 

ess than six per cent of our railway mileage is situ- 
ated in any single State, and seventy-five per cent of 
the traffic of the railroads is interstate. Moreover, the 
rates made by State commissions are necessarily more 
or less dependent upon the interstate rates made by 
the railroads. 

In order to form the most superficial opinion in re- 
gard to the expediency of rate legislation, it is neces- 
sary to understand something of the theory of rate- 
making, to know the objects which railway managers 
have in view and the principles which guide them, and 
to understand the commercial conditions which limit 
their power in making rates. 

The building of a railroad requires a vast amount of 
capital, and the money once invested can not be with- 
drawn. The railroad can not be moved, and it is worth 
practically nothing except as an income-producing in- 
strument. Income can only be obtained by the sale of 
transportation, and this depends upon the prosperity 
and wealth of the adjacent region. People must be in- 
duced to settle near the railroad and to stay there. 


Development of the Railroad 


They must be encouraged to develop and utilize the 
natural resources of the country within reach of the 
railroad, and to engage in profitable business and 
trade. As the people along the line of the railroad 
grow richer and more numerous, they give the railroad 
more products to carry for sale to other markets, and 
the railroad brings back to them more supplies and ma 
terials from those markets. The power to fix suitable 
rates is the only means the railroad has of enhancing 
the prosperity of its customers, and in that way of in- 
creasing its own business. The traffic manager and his 
assistants must acquaint themselves with the produc- 
tive and commercial conditions and possibilities of the 
country served by their line; they must know the lead- 
ing merchants, farmers, manufacturers, and miners, 
and become familiar with the needs of their business in 
detail; and they must study markets all over the ccun- 
try to which the products of these men can be carried 
and sold. For each article the traffic manager tries to 
make a rate which will enable the owner to sell it in 
distant markets in competition with similar articles 


from other places. Attempts are also made to create 
new traffic by offering rates which will induce men to 
engage in some business not previously carried on. 
Rates made in this manner must vary widely for dif- 
ferent articles. A man can not afford to pay the same 
rate for shipping a ton of coal worth $3 a hundred 
miles that he could pay for shipping a ton of furniture 
worth $75 the same distance. The familiar maxim that 
railroads charge what the traffic will bear is a half 
truth; the other half of the truth is that railroads al- 
ways try to make a rate that will induce the movement 
of the greatest obtainable volume of traffic. A rail- 
road’s largest expense consists in its original invest- 
ment in track, stations, and rolling stock, and in keep- 
ing these in repair. This expense exists independently 
of the use made of the railroad. It costs very little 
more to run a long train than a short one, and the pro- 
portionate expense of running many trains is lower 
than that of running few. Hence the profit from car- 
rying a large amount of traffic at low rates is very much 
greater than the profit from carrying a small amount 
at high rates. This is expressed in another railway 
maxim, that the rate varies with the density of the 
traffic. The rate decreases as the density of the traffic 
increases. It is the ambition of every railway manager 
to enlarge his traffic, and consequently the profits of 
his road, by finding wider markets for his patrons, and 
by enabling them to reach these markets through a re- 
duction of rates. The result is that railway rates in 
the United States have steadily decreased and are now 
much the lowest in the world. In Great Britain the 
average rate for hauling a ton of freight a hundred 
miles is $2.35; in France, $2.02; in Austria, $1.88; in 
Germany, $1.76; in Russia, $1.70; in the United States 
it is only seventy-six cents. 


Competition and Rate-Making 


In rate-making the most difficult problems are met 
with in the case of traffic carried to points where the 
railroad encounters the competition either of carriers 
by water or of other railroads. ‘Toa person unfamiliar 
with the railway business, rates to such points in many 
instances appear to be fantastically unjust when com- 
pared with rates to other points where there is no com- 
petition ; but not only is there almost in every such case 
a cause for the difference, but investigation usually 
shows that the railroad could not have adopted a differ- 
ent scale of charges. A little explanation will make 
this clearer. In the first place, attention must be again 
directed to the fact that a large part of the expense of 
a railroad is fixed and not affected by the amount of 
traffic carried. Taxes and interest on bonds must be 
paid, and track and equipment must be maintained with- 
out regard to the amount of business done. Probably 
half of a railroad’s expense is of this fixed sort. Bearing 
this in mind, let us observe the effect of competition on 
rates in an imaginary case described by Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, former traffic manager of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, to the Senate Committee. A rail- 
road runs from a coal mine through a number of small 
towns to a large city a hundred miles away. By charg- 
ing a rate of one cent per ton per mile for carrying 
coal to the small towns the railroad is just able to make 
both ends meet, so that this rate is plainly reasonable. 
The city at the end of the road, however, has access 
by water to another coal supply, and is able to obtain 
its coal at a rate of sixty cents per ton. The railroad 
finds that by making the same rate it can haul two 


Some of these have leaned toward the President's 
The latter tendency ts ably represented in Mr. Rublee’s essay below 


hundred thousand tons of coal to the city. The rate is 
made and the railroad gets an additional revenue of 
$120,000. The additional cost of doing this business is 
$70,000, and the railroad gains $50,000 net profit. A re- 
sult, however, is that while the terminal city enjoys a 
rate of sixty cents on coal, consumers at a town on the 
railroad twenty miles nearer the coal mine must pay a 
rate of eighty cents. The railroad could not reduce its 
local rates so as to make them correspond with the rate 
to the city, because the loss of revenue from the reduc- 
tion in local rates would exceed the gain from the haul 
to the city. If the railroad were compelled to make a 
choice, it would give up the haul to the city in prefer- 
ence to reducing its local rates. This would deprive it 
of needed revenue, and diminish the prosperity of the 
region which it serves, without conferring any benefit 
upon the local points. In this case, the rate to the 
city is not in reality fixed by the free act of the railway 
manager; it is prescribed by the operation of a law of 
trade. For similar reasons the rates from the East to 
Spokane and Salt Lake City are higher than the rates 
to Seattle and San Francisco. Ocean competition fixes 
the rates to Seattle and San Francisco. A correspond- 
ing reduction of the rates to Spokane, Salt Lake City, 
and other non-competitive points would bankrupt the 
railroads. 

Competition between different markets or sections of 
the country is very keen. New Orleans, Galveston, 
and the Gulf ports are competing with Atlantic ports 
for the export grain trade. Kansas City competes with 
Chicago for the packing business. New England cot- 
ton mills compete with North Carolina cotton mills, 
Oregon lumbermen with South Carolina lumbermen, 
and so on indefinitely. This kind of competition gives 
rise to what are known as differential rates. When a 
rate is made lower to one market than to another com- 
peting market for the purpose of overcoming some 
disadvantage of the former market, it is called a differ- 
ential. For example, a rate from the West to Philadel- 
phia is five cents per hundred pounds less than the rate 
from the West to New York. How is such a differen- 
tial established? By the force of competition. New 
York has certain advantages as an exporting and im- 
porting centre. If the rates to New York and Phila- 
delphia were equal, New York would get all the busi- 
ness. So the railroads interested in Philadelphia make 
a lower rate in order to secure a part of the business. 
The New York railroads meet this reduction and a rate 
war follows. Peace is finally made by a compromise. 


Philadelphia Five Cents Cheaper than New York 


The New York railroads consent to let Philadelphia 
have as much of the business as it can get by means of 
a rate five cents less than the rate to New York. The 
result probably does not satisfy the merchants of either 
New York or Philadelphia, but it is the only practical 
settlement the railroads were able to make after a trial 
of strength in open competition. If anything should 
occur to change the relative advantages of New York 
and Philadelphia, the differential would immediately 
be changed to correspond with the altered conditions, 
since the railroads are only content to have it stand 
while they believe no rates more favorable to one or 
the other market could be maintained. 

From self-interest every railroad in the country must 
do its utmost to promote the prosperity of the region 
upon which it depends. Each railroad seeks to make 
markets in all parts of the United States and of the 
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world accessible to the producers and merchants who 
ship over its line. So far as possible each railroad 
strives to eliminate distance as a factor in commercial 
calculations by making such rates as will enable, for 
example, the farmers in Kansas to sell their grain in 
the world market at Liverpool and the Oregon lumber- 
men to sell their lumber at Chicago in competition with 
lumber from the Central and Eastern States. Sucha 
method of managing the business of transportation 
certainly fosters and stimulates trade. It develops 
the country as a whole, and promotes its prosperity 
without hindrance from the selfish interests of par- 
ticular sections and localities. In the language of the 
Federal Supreme Court, it has ‘‘made the United States 
one in their business enterprises, and a unit in their 
business activities.’’ The impression made by the 
policy of our railways upon foreign experts, who have 
observed at home the effect of governmental regulation 
of rates, is expressed in the following quotation from a 
recent book of the eminent French economist, Pierre 
Le Roy-Beaulieu: ‘If we wish to seek for models of 
railway operations, it is in the direction of American 
liberty that we must turn, and not to sterile operation 
by the State.” 

In the development of a business of such stupendous 
proportions as that of the railways of this country, in 
which the competition for traffic is so intense, certain 
abuses and wrongful practices came into existence. 
The present act to regulate commerce was passed for 
the purpose of preventing these abuses, and now the 
demand for additional legislation springs from a wide- 
spread belief that the present act does not afford suffi- 
cient protecvion. Agreement is unanimous that the 
public has so deep an interest in the railway business 
that it should be subject to supervision and regulation 
by the State. People disagree only in regard to the 
method of correcting the evils that exist. All fair- 
minded men recognize that the President wishes to 
obtain results that would benefit the whole people. He 
wants rates to be just to shippers and railroads alike, 
and he desires every shipper and every community to 
have fair play. This is the doctrine of the ‘‘square 
deal” for which every American stands. Disinterested 
opponents of the President’s plan merely take the 
ground that the fixing of rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not only would not be the best 
means of attaining the desired results, but that there 
is danger that the exercise of such a power by the Com- 
mission would be followed by injuries to commerce and 
industry which would be more harmful than any exist- 
‘ng evils for which a remedy is sought. 

The essential features of the President’s plan which 
are embodied in all the bills now before Congress are 
that the Commission shall have power, first, to decide a 
given rate to be unreasonable, and secondly, to substi- 
tute for the condemned rate, and put in force immedi- 
aiciy, subject to future judicial review, a rate deemed 
by ihe Commission to be reasonable. It is of the ut- 
most importance to understand the magnitude of the 
power which such legislation would give the Commis- 
sion, and also to understand the illusory character of 
the provision for judicial review. 

Touching the scope of the power to be conferred, one 
should not be misled by assertions that the proposed 
law would not invest the Commission with general au- 
thority to fix rates. No half measure is possible. The 
Commission can not receive a little power over rates 
without receiving the full power. No single rate could 
be changed without affecting many other dependent 
rates, and all rates could be changed one after the 
other, or even by a single order, as is shown in the 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Maximum Rate case. 

In regard to the provision for a judicial review, it 
does not seem to be generally understood that no re- 
view of the Commission’s orders by a court can be 
effective if the powcr to fix specific rates is given to the 
Commission. ‘The reason for this is the absolute sepa- 
ration of legislative from judicial powers made by the 
United States Constitution. In reducing a rate the 
Commission would exercise a legislative power within 
the limits prescribed by the Constitution. If the rail- 
road affected by the Commission's order should appeal, 
the only question upon which the court could pass 
would be whether the reduction of the rate would be so 
extreme as to deprive the railroad of its property rights 
and thus constitute a violation of the fifth amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. The question whether the 
rate fixed by the Commission was the rate having the 
strongest tendency to promote the interest of the ship- 
per, or the railway company, or of a particular commu- 
nity, or of the country as a whole, could not be consid- 
ered by the court, for this is not a judicial question; 
nor would it be a judicial function to determine what 
rate would best adjust the conflict of all these interests. 


Autocratic Power for the Commission 


The extent of a court’s jurisdiction would be to forbid 
arate so high as to be extortionate or one so low as to 
be confiscatory. Between these points there is a wide 
margin. A given rate might be extortionate if in ex- 
cess of forty cents per hundred pounds, and at thirty 
cents it might become confiscatory. Suppose a railway 
company to have fixed this rate at thirty-eight cents, 
and that the Commission, having received the requisite 
power, should order a reduction to thirty-one cents. 
Judged by business standards, this reduction might be 
very unfair and unjust to the railroad, but no court 
would be able to remedy the injustice. It follows that 
a commission authorized to fix specific rates would 
have virtually autocratic power, subject to no control 
by the executive or by the courts, to dictate the policy 
of the railways of the United States, and autocratic 
power to make or unmake the prosperity of different 
sections of the country so far.as this would depend 
upon the rates of transportation. It should te borne 
in mind that the inanagers who now make the rates are 
responsible, on the one hand, to their principals who 
own the railways, and, on the other hand, they are 
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subject to the law (,;ohibiting unreasonable charges 
and undue discriminations and preferences. Further- 
more, the proposed law would unite in the Commission 
the functions of detective, prosecutor, and judge. It 
would be the duty of the Commission to detect viola- 
tions of the law, to prosecute any suspected railroad, 
and finally to render judgment. Human experience 
has shown the impossibility of securing a just and im- 
partial performance of these various duties by the same 
persons. Before the Senate Committee last spring, one 
of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, referring 
incidentally to a hearing before the Commission, 
spoke of a lawyer who represented a railroad at that 
hearing as being ‘‘on the other side.’’ What would 
be thought of a judge who should speak of the 
attorney for a defendant in his court as being on the 
other side? 

The complaints are mainly in regard to personal dis- 
criminations or rebates, or in regard to discriminations 
between markets by means of differential rates, giving 
one market an advantage over another. There is but 
little complaint of the exorbitance of rates in them- 
selves without reference to other rates. As regards 
rebates, nobody has yet been able to point out how 
rate-making by a commission would bring about an 
improvement. The present laws provide as complete 
remedies for the prevention of rebates as can be de- 
vised. It would be just as easy to give rebates from 
the rates of a commission as from the rates made by 
the railroads, and the railroads would be under stronger 
temptation to deviate from the rigid rates fixed by a 
commission than from their own rates, which can be 
altered according to the requirements of commercial 
conditions. In regard to differentials, it has not been 
shown that a commission by fixing rates to competing 
localities would obtain juster results than the railroads 
now obtain, as previously explained, by a trial of 
strength in competition, each railroad striving to help 
the localities in which it is interested. If a commis- 
sion should fix differential rates, there would be very 
great risk of injurious consequences through mistakes 
due to insufficient knowledge of facts and conditions, 
or to prejudice or favoritism, or-to the influence of po- 
litical or other non-commercial considerations. Differ- 
entials are the result of compromise and generally are 
not altogether satisfactory to anybody concerned. 


A Complex Situation 


Doubtless there are many dissatisfied persons and com- 
munities who think they would have a better chance 
of getting what they want, if they could present their 
case to a sympathetic commission. But imagine the 
position of a commission to which hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of such claims would be presented. How 
could any commission deal with them? It would be 
exceedingly difficult to find commissioners of requisite 
knowledge, experience, and ability for so tremendous 
a task. Such work now occupies hundreds of highly- 
paid traffic officials, but none of these deems himself 
competent to pass upon traffic matters except in the 
territory with which he is familiar. Some community 
would feel aggrieved by every decision of the commis- 
sion. There would be sectional appeals and recourse 
would be had to political influence. Taking the case 
of the New England and North Carolina cotton mills, 
let us suppose that after the enactment of the proposed 
law the Interstate Commerce Commission should de- 
cide to readjust the differential rates to these mills by 
increasing the advantage of the North Carolina mills. 
One can imagine what pressure would be exerted upon 
Congressmen and Senators to make the Commission 
change their ruling as soon as the towns in New Eng- 
land dependent upon the cotton-weaving industry 
began to feel the bad effect of the Commission's inter- 
ference. Probably the Commission would be forced to 
establish a tariff of rates based on distance. It has 
leaned that way in the past. This is what government 
bureaus controlling railway rates in other countries 
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have done. In no other way could the Commission 
protect itself against charges of favoritism toward par- 
ticular markets and sections. However, there can be 
no doubt that the introduction of distance tariffs upon 
our railways would be a national misfortune. It would 
tend to stop long hauls. The currents of commerce 
which now flow unhindered in natural channels would 
be impeded, and the interior of the country would be 
broken up into comparatively small areas around local 
trading centres. The restriction of trade would weaken 
the commercial ties between the different regions, and 
the people who live in them would feel less interest in 
each other. 


The Present Laws Should be Enforced 


The present Interstate Commerce Act and its amend- 
ments, including the Elkins Act, prohibit and render 
illegal virtually all those acts which are the grounds 
to complaint against the railway companies. People, 
however, are not satisfied with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, because it has not been fully enforced, and 
the reason for the failure to enforce it is that no ade- 
quate machinery has been provided for ascertaining, 
violations of the law and for bringing offenders to 
justice. If an energetic enforcement of the law were 
assured, the wrongful railway practices would cease. 
To devise and enact legislation which would secure 
the enforcement of the Interstate Commerce Act would 
be a wiser and safer course to take than to imperil the 
business of the country by trying the dangerous ex- 
periment of giving the rate-making power to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Legislation of this 
character has been suggested, and it is yet possible 
that the President, after further study of the question, 
may prefer the more conservative course to the plan he 
has heretofore favored. The following points would 
probably be embodied in a law designed to give full 
effect to the prohibitions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act: Part of the work which is now imposed upon the 
overburdened Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be taken away and transferred perhaps to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Department should be relieved 
of its quasi-judicial functions, and should be enabled to 
concentrate its energy upon its police duties and pros- 
ecuting functions. To this end authority should be 
given to employ an adequate number of special agents 
to enable the Commission to investigate promptly and 
thoroughly alleged or suspected unlawful practices. 
Provision should also be made for the examination 
of the books and accounts of the railway companies, 
through special auditors, in the same manner as the 
national banks are now examined. Aithough private 
car lines and terminal roads engaged in interstate 
transportation are not subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, it may be desirable to prohibit expressly 
any indirect preferences to shippers through the me- 
dium of private car lines, terminal roads, warehouses, 
elevators or other indirect methods. The Commission 
should be authorized and directed to institute and 
maintain all necessary suits for the enforcement of the 
law, and besides having the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Justice the Commission should be author- 
ized to employ special counsel, and the necessary funds 
for the conduct of litigation should be provided. 
Lastly, it would probably be found advisable to create 
a special tribunal, consisting of circuit judges assigned 
for the purpose, to pass upon the reasonableness of 
rates when brought in question by the Commission. 
Provision should be made for the hearing and dis- 
position of suits by this court with the greatest 
possible expedition; and the court might be given 
authority, in the case of an unjust rate, to find and 
determine to what extent the rate complained of is 
unjust, or unreasonable, or otherwise in violation of 
the law, and to restrain the carrier from imposing or 
charging, for like transportation under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions, any rate con- 
trary to the finding and determination of the court. 
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TWO MORE HEARINGS — ANOTHER ARREST FOR BLACKMAIL 


F the four cases now pending in which ‘‘Town 

Topics’’ is attacking CoLvier’s for libel, one 

was advanced somewhat by two hearings on 

December 22 and 23. This was the criminal 
action brought by Colonel Mann. The criminal action 
by Judge Deuel is likely to be heard in the Supreme 
Court (examination having been waived by us in that 
case) in January, and the two civil actions, for $100,000 
each, will probably never be tried at all. 

During the three weeks of adjournment, caused by a 
vacation taken by the magistrate, there occurred one 
incident bearing on the case. Mr. J. Townsend Bur- 
den, Jr., of New York, becoming convinced that it was 
the duty of the class who have been blackmailed to aid 
in exterminating or diminishing the evil, consented to 
testify to the attempt of Robert A. Irving, canvasser 
for ‘‘Fads and Fancies,’’ to blackmail him. Mr. 
Irving’s method, as related by Mr. Burden, was to 
explain that the Burden family had been well treated 
in ‘‘Town Topics,”’ that the Colonel wielded a caustic 
pen, and that the Burdens would be likely to suffer if 
they did not respond to the Colonel’s pecuniary desires. 
It was deemed wise to have their story told in Irving’s 
presence in the District Attorney’s office, and the re- 
sult was that Irving was arrested. Assistant District 
Attorney Krotel argued for $5,000 bail, on the ground 
that Irving was a ‘‘catspaw’’ for Colonel Mann, and 
that of two other solicitors for these subscription 
schemes one, Ahle, had fled, after being released on 


bail, and another, Criswell, had committed suicide. 
The judge, nevertheless, decided to hold Irving on 
$1,000 cash bail. 

At the hearings of the 22d and 23d Colonel Mann was 
asked about his relation toIrving. At first he declared 
that he scarcely knew him, but on being pressed he 
could not deny that he had given Irving a letter of 
introduction to Grover Cleveland, or that he had given 
him one to Frederick Gebhard, and he admitted that 
he had given passes to Irving’s wife. 

A contract was put in between Mann and Wooster in 
which some of the language is that the book ‘‘ Fads and 
Fancies”’ is to be ‘‘issued under the auspices of ‘Town 
Topics,’ and the said publishing company being willing 
to lend its name to and aid such enterprise, under suit- 
able safeguards and conditions.”’ 

Mr. Osborne asked if these safeguards were to pro- 
tect the public against the agents, or to protect ‘‘Town 
Topics’’ against the agents, but received no answer. 
He asked if the safeguards were sufficiently carried out 
by employing to take subscriptions a man whom he 
scarcely knew—whom he knew only well enough to in- 
troduce to an ex-President of the United States. This 
question also went unanswered, and the attempt to find 
out when Mann made up his mind that Irving was an 
unfit canvasser resulted only in the allegation that 
that convictior was a gradual growth, culminating an 
hour before the Colonel asked Wooster to get rid of 


Irving. (Continued, on page 24) 
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Perfection In Pipe Tobacco 


Thousands of pipe tobaccos that have gone 
before have all contributed to the perfection of this 
matchless blend. Their shortcomings have been 
avoided—their good qualities improved. 








All the qualities smokers desire in pipe tobacco 
have never before been combined in ove blend. 
When a mixture was mild it was also flat; when it 
had proper fragrance it was too strong; when it 
was rich it was likewise rank; when it smoked 
easily it burned the tongue. In this new blend. 


Van_BIBBER 


Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


all the good qualities of other pipe tobaccos are no- 
ticeable by their improvement—all the defects by 
their absence. 

Its most striking characteristic is its delicious 
mildness—mild but, at the same time, rich, mellow 
and fragrant. It is more convenient to handle than 
long or fine cuts or ordinary plug cuts. 

As it is a new blend it may not be on sale 




















N OFFER 


To every man, and woman too, who is strug- 
gling along against adversity, striving to make 
the best of an uncongenial position and a poor 
salary, the International Correspondence Schools, 
the standing and achievements of which are 
known and honored everywhere, makes this 
offer: If you will indicate by a mark like this 
X on the coupon below, which occupation you 
prefer, the I.C.S. will, a¢ ¢¢s own expense and 
without obligation on your part, show you how 
it is not only possible, but actually easy, for 
you to enter that occupation; not as a poorly 
paid apprentice, but with all the qualifications 
necessary to command a good salary. 

Have you enough curiosity to ask HOW? 


es eee if 
| International Correspondence Schools | 
, Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 

| Please explain, without fur- , 
| ther obligation on my part, how 


' I can qualify for a larger salary 















' in the position before which I 


have marked X 


| 

| | 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 

| Stenographer Telephone Engineer | 
Advertisement Writer | Klee. Lighting Supt. 

i] Show Card Writer] Mech. Engineer 
Window Trimmer] Surveyor y 
Ornamental Designer § ry Engineer 
Illustrator , ingineer | 
Civil Serviec g- Contractor 
Chemist Architect’! Draftsman ! 
Textile Mil Supt. 


Architect 
Electrician Structural Engineer ! 
Elec. Engineer Bridge Engineer 

















everywhere yet. If your dealer hasn't it, 








Send 10c. for a Full-size Box to Dept. “C” 


The American Tobacco Company 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer | 























Name 
| 
Street and No. 


City ——__________ State —___.__... 


ON ere 
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in the glass every 
day after using 


CALOX 
| 
| 
) 


and see them 
grow whiter. 


Calox contains nature’s 
purifier, oxygen and 
milk of lime, ensuring 
sound white teeth and 
a clean, healthy mouth. 





Asample sufficient 
for several days’ 
trial sent free to 
every applicant. 
Of all druggists or sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. E, 93 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Se 
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We will teach you the business from beginning to end if you 
start with our straight-bred Homer stock; none better 
at any price. We sell only properly mated pairs, 
matings guaran’ . Our squabs are fancy and 
brit g top prices. We have 11,000 breeding Ho- 
mers in our lofts. If we can succeed, you can. 
Get our Free Booklet — important 
facts about this fascinating industry 
ATLANTIC SQUAB CO. 
Box E Da Costa, N. J. 


Raise SQUABS 't Pays | 





















Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK -KEEPER 


‘ou in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
MONEY. | find POSITIONS, too— 
FREE! WRITE. J, H. GOODWIN; 

Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


Meme lactate, ety Perkee Caer FREE 















These Four Pictures 


IncoLorss Pb REF 


i ¥ every reader of this periodical who loves nature and animals and outdoor life, 








we will send without charge these four beautiful pictures, which sell at retail for 
50 cents each. They are wonderful examples of the art of color photography, 
being printed on heavy plate paper by the most improved process. Framed at mod- 
erate cost they will make splendid decorations for den or cosy corner, or they can be 
used just as they are in any room of the house. The subjects represented will appeal 


to nature lovers generally. Size of picture, 1014 x 7% inches. 


Why We Make This Offer 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our new ‘‘Library of Natural History’’ which has 
recently been published, after years of labor and at an enormous expense. It is the only work of its 
kind in existence illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 2,000, besides 
many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their natural colors. Every living creature 
on the earth—animal and man—is described and pictured in this Library. In many cases 
special expeditions armed with cameras and dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to 
secure the photographs from which these illustrations were made. The work is not 
technical or dry, but teems with the most interesting and instructive stories of animal 
life, told by famous naturalists and explorers. Over 2,000,000 copies have already 
been sold in Germany and England. 


No Obligation 


Your application for the pictures imposes no obligation to purchase 
the Library. We will forward the pictures, together with a descrip- 
tion of the books, by mail, postpaid. You will not be bothered by 
agents or canvassers; this Society transacts all its business by 
correspondence. 

As an evidence of good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps or sil- 
ver) for postage and wrapping. This will be refunded if you 
request it after examining the pictures. Mail the accompany- 
ing coupon promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited, 
and this advertisement will not appear again. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Its popularity has long 
since justified its name. 
The king quality among 
shirts of . equal price. 
$1.00 and $1.25 in fast 


color fabrics and white. 








\ 


peeing dealers. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & OC 


x 


X Nak N. Y. 


Largest Aes Shirts and Collars igthe World 
















Men’s Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors; Black, Tan (light and 
dark), Pearl, Navy Blue, and 
Black legs with White feet. Sizes 
g to 12. Two grades: (1) 

orsted (medium 
weight). Sold only in 
boxes containing 6 
pairs for $2.50. (2) 
Cotton (medium and 
light weight). Sold only 
in boxes containing 6 pairs for $1.50 


ha 
Aosiery# 


Ladies’ Holeproof Stockings 
Fast colors; Black, Black legs with 
White feet, and Tan. Medium weight 
Egyptian Cotton, Sizes 8 to 11, Sold on- 
ly in boxes containing 6 pairs for $2.00. 
All shipping charges prepaid. 
One size only to a box. State size de- 
sired when ordering. We guarantee 
Holeproof Hosiery against 



























aac holes for 6 months. Hose 
"’) which need darning within ¢ 
= months from date of 


sale will be replaced 


~ 
by new ones. 
AY ~ KorerRoor 


SEND FOR INTER- HOSIERY Co. 
ESTING BOOKLET Dept. B., Milwaukee, Wis. 






















The New 
Duplex 
Gas 

Stove 








now only 


nickeled die- pressed steel. 





Heat with the 
whole of it. 






get your money back. Write today 





Just perfected —is the first successful combi 
nation yas stove and heater, It is really two 
stoves in one, a powerful heater, with lateral 
radiation, and when the top is removed becomes 
an ideal stove for cooking, heating water, et. 
Combustion is perfect, therefore it is odorless. 


° Height 16 in., 
Price $ 50 Express wt. only 446 
Prepaid Ibs. Made of 


HUMPHREY CO., Dept. C6, Kalamazoo, Mich. Water Heaters in the World 


Guaranteed to be the 
most economical gas heating stove made, 
and the only one that spreads heat near the 
surface of the floor, where grown-ups need 
it and children must have it. Sent on 

. If not found to be exactly as repre 
10 Days Triad cites and taiatoctors in every po 


ticular, put it back in the box and return at our expense ani 


beautifully 





Catalogs free 
Largest Mfrs. Instantaneous 
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Best: 
Sheet Music 


New, Popular Standard and Classical Sheet 
Music. Full size, Best Paper. Handsome printing Cc 
Any of the 5ve music named below sent postpaid 
c. Our 


for 10 large catalog contains over a thousand 
others equally good for 10¢ per copy. Why not buy 
vil your music at 10¢ per copy? Cut out this ad., mark with an 
X pieces you wish, enclose 10¢ and we will send by return mai 





m will also receive Free ¢ atalog. 


Swanee R. & Old Ky. Home (Rag Time) . 
. Scottish Belles, Waltzes (Very Popular) 


. Reg. Price $0.50 
= « 50 








. Nearer My God, etc. (Variations) . “ “ .50 
Louisiana Waltzes (Beautiful). . re _ 50 
Chicago Express March (Fine) ou 50 
+»Patriotie Medley (National Airs). . bt les 55 .50 
«Plantation Melodies (Southern Airs)... $2 <6 -50 
..Moonlight on the Lake (Grade 5) . “ “ .50 
«My Mother's Prayer (Beautiful) ee es : -50 
Old Biack Joe (Variations)... 6. 1. ee OM - 50 
Dance of the Wild Flowers (Easy) . oo oe -50 
Promise That You'll Be True (Songs) . . . ‘ si -50 
Grandmother's Love Letters we si = -50 
On the Ol Virginia Shore Re. 50 
Some Other Day (Beautiful Sacred). “oo 50 
Just Bevond the Vale of Years (Sacred) . . ‘ “ 50 
My Home & Sweetheart down in Dixie “ “ 50 
To any one buying one or more of the above pieces, 

Free scie> irl tala ex SRM hom Son aanssae tol arscoenn lad 
ten persons who play or sing and would be interested in our cata- 
logue, we will send an additional piece without charge. Names of 
music teachers are particularly requested. Write names plainly, 


° ° 866 Wabash Av., Chicago 
McKinley Music Co."6i fitn aes New Nerk 
Please send me your free catalogue, also pieces marked X in this 
ad Enclose 10c for each piece wanted), 


Name 


J ae ae | 














A Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
protects furs and clothing against moths. No 
insect can endure the delicious fragrance of the 
teal Southern Red Cedar. 

A lasting, useful present for weddings 
or birthdays. Shipped direct from factory to 
your home on approval, freight prepaid. 

Write for booklet and factory prices. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURECO., Dept.C 
Statesville, N.C. 


ey, | 
* Rose - Violet,” 
to purchasers of 


Frenchis 


ROSEVIOLET 
Perfume and 
Toilet Requisites 

«*Rose-Violet”’ ‘san irresistibly ch srming odor, combining 

the fragrance of the Rose with the delicacy of sweet Violets. 

Send 10c (stamps or silver) for a “gp of ‘‘Rose-Violet”’ 

Perfume and Talcum Powder, and information how to secure 








the peture. PRENCH, CAVE & CO. 
Mfg. Perfumers, 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 








steered STRAIGHT LEGS 
egsfor tit 


baby.” 




















f? and a strong, straight, flat back de- 
«> veloped if baby learns to walk with 
Baby-Walker 
Endorsed by physicians as a practi- 
cal and perfect physical developer 
for children, In it a chiid can 
fi ioned-spring supported” Adjrst- 
able. Insist upon having ‘‘Glas- 
cock’s Walker,” the standard. 
: It keeps the baby clean and safe. 
Special sizes for cripples. 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn ¢ ‘‘Glascock’s 
Walker.” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE, 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 310 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 


a \ Glascock’s 
wii Cj 
() 8.t, stand, jump or walk.‘‘Cush- 
[4% Interest ~| 



















SQ 
ae This bank has established 
" i “Ranking by Mail’ department by 


means of which it secepts deposits 
from residents in all parts of the 
civilized globe, affording them the 
sume protection for their savings 
and the same rates of interest as 
it dies to its local patrons. The 
corner letter box, the smallest 
cross-roads post office or the rural 
free delivery carrier becomes a 
receiving teller, affording safe 
delivery of the deposits and the 
return of a formal acknowl- 
edgment from the bank. Send 
for booklet “F.” 











ASSETS OVER FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


L 














Climate the best. 
Near famous big 
trees. Roses 
bloom year 
round, Finest 
bathing on coast. 
Ideal homes. 
Investments for 
Capitalists, Fruit 
Growers and 


BOARD OF TRADE, Sams cros, California 


for illustrated booklet. Department B 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


H were made to Civil Service 

50,830 Appointments rennin the pas 

year. Excellent opportunities for young people. Each \ear we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
1f vou desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
aud questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 





























TOWN TOPICS ws. COLLIER’S 


(Continued from page 22) 











This following document, which the Colonel admitted he had probably dic- 
tated to Wooster on June 6, 1904, was put in evidence: 

“I suppose I am indebted to your friend, Mr. Irving, for the nasty note in last 
week's ‘New Yorker.’ I can scarcely understand this sort of thing. Mr. Irving made 
a good deal of money thruugh me, and was always treated with the utmost considera- 
tion, going to the extent of securing transportation for his wife at various times when 
I could. He must be a curious organization if he fancies that he gives prominence and 
success to his own journal by this sort of thing about ‘Town Topics’ or about myself. 
I care nothing abvut it except at this moment it makes me chary of writing personal 
letters in reference to ‘Fads.’ Besides, I wish before I write to Cromwell to have the 
sketch of the title page that I told you I thought you could get from Mr. Orr. I want 
to quote the exact words in my letter. We’ll get Cromwell in a little while. I have 
not the Gould letier here now, but will get the letter ready by to-morrow morning. 

“In the meantime I've written a note of introduction to Bennett, and you can ex- 
press to him the fact I had intended sending you out to Paris to lay this letter before 
him if he had not atrived here, as I felt that of all the men who were giving tone to 
American affairs in the beginning of the twentieth century the editor owner, and, mov- 
ing spirit of the greatest newspaper is the first. The volumes of the ‘Herald’ handed 
down will show what the art of newspaper making at this period is. ‘Fads and Fancies’ 
handed down through the long ages will show what the art of bookmaking in all its 
branches—paper, ink, type, engraving, printing, binding, etc.—is. It is possible that 
Mr. Bennett is staying on his yacht, possible that he is staying at a hotel, or more 
likely at his private quarters in the Heraid Building. It will be difficult for you to 
reach him, but you will, [ know, manage it, and | think that it is worth a sharp pursuit. 
I hope you will succeed. Gould sails in a day or two, and he must get the letter be- 
fore, if possible, to-morrow. W. D. Mann.”’ 


The ‘‘nasty note”’ referred to in the first line of Col. Mann’s memorandum 
to Wooster was a clipping from the ‘‘New Yorker,” a weekly journal now 
edited by Irving. It reads as follows:— 

“f am in receipt of the following mail: ‘Zadttor New Yorker —Can you 
throw any light on the possible time of publication of a book to be called, I 
think, ‘Tot of the 4oo"’? The book was to be published under the auspices of a person 
calling himself Colonel Mann, who prints an alleged society journal. My understand- 
ing is that more than $200,000 has been collected from prominent men and women, 
some of them with a past, who were to be exploited in this publication and held up to 
an admiring world as truly good and beautiful members of society. There seems to 
be no doubt about them*®having been pretty thoroughly “held up.” I say it with due 
chagrin and shame that Iam inthe list. It is two years since I put up my cold cash, 
and I can get no word of the book, or to what use my money has been put, although 
I have written several times for information. In the meantime I am not being ex- 
ploited, and I miss it as well as my money. Any light you can throw on the painful 
situation will, I’m sure, be thankfully received by scores of dupes beside myseif.’ 

“My correspondent seems to be under the impression that 1 am running the District 
Attorney’s office. This is an error of judgment. The person he should apply to is 
Mr. Jerome.” 

Mr. Osborne contended that as Irving was the principal solicitor for ‘‘Fads 
and Fancies,’’ a statement by him to the effect that it was a blackmailing 
scheme was admissible and important, especially in connection with Mann’s 
statement to Wooster about letters of introduction, but the judge excluded the 
paragraph. 

The contract with Wooster also provided: ‘‘That all subscription contracts 
are to be in the name of the Town Topics Publishing Company, and that all 
such subscription contracts and the amounts paid thereon are to be reported 
daily and turned over to said publishing company, and said company reserves 
to itself the right to reject any subscription that may be obtained and return 
the money to the subscriber.’ 

Nevertheless, the Colonel said he knew very little about the receipts as they 
came in, or about the details of obtaining subscriptions, and this in spite of his 
admission that he gave Wooster an office immediately adjoining his own. 

Colonel Mann denied newspaper reports that he had said he had matter in 
his safe which, if published, would blow New York society wide open, and 
alleged that what he had really said was that cartloads of scandal came to his 
office every week which he refrained trom using. 

Most of these two hearings were given to struggles over the admission of 
evidence and to asking questions which were to serve as foundations for later 
inquiry. Thirty-two contracts were furnished, and it was alleged that these 
were all that were now in the complainant’s possession, although the number 
of subscribers was some number over ninety; the Colonel had no idea exactl 
what, except that it was less than 125. Those furnished were all for $1,500. All 
contracts for larger or smaller sums had disappeared. The Colonel said 
various persons subscribed, but preferred not to have their names appear in 
the work. 

In regard to the case of Mrs. Huntington, who paid $10,000, the Colonel 
testified that she paid this sum not by check, but in cash, at two different times, 
in sums of $5,000 each, and that he had had conversations with Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, whose voice he knew, over the telephone. He repudiated that part of a 
newspaper interview which quoted him as saying he had a $1,500 contract with 
Mrs. Huntingon in his safe. He hada hazy recollection that Wooster showed 
him a note from Mrs. Huntington confirming her subscription, but didn’t know 
what had become of it. His contract with Wooster provided that ‘‘Town 
Topics’ was ‘‘to receive said contracts and subscriptions, to keep accurate 
books of account of all transactions therein. which shall, at all times, be open 
to the inspection of said Wooster, and to aid in procuring subscriptions by sug- 
gestion and consultation, and in such other way as it or its officers may deem 
proper or suitable.’ He did not know whether Mrs. Huntington’s contract had 
been returned to her, and he said he personally never received any of the 
$10,000. Mrs. Huntington, he said, had received two copies. According to the 
general terms of the ‘‘Fads and Fancies’’ contracts, according to which spaces 
occupied and numbers of copies received vary with the price, it was estimated 
that she should have received eighteen. According to the printer’s statement 
in ‘‘Fads and Fancies’’ she received one. ‘The Colonel could not reconcile his 
statements with that of the printer’s, which was put in evidence, in a copy of 
the book, and is as follows: 

“We hereby certify that of the work, entitled ‘Fads and Fancies of Representative 
Americans,’ we.have printed one copy for each subscriber, two for the Library of Con- 
gress, one for the New York Public Library, one for the Library of the British Museum, 
and one for the 4.rchives of ‘Town Topics,’ and no more, and that the plates from 
which the impressions were made have been destroyed. 

‘Bartlett and Company— The Orr Press 
“E. E. BARTLETT, 
“Louis H. Orr.” 

The Golonel, on being proved in absolute contradiction with himself, also 
admitted that parts of his testimony at former hearings with regard to his 
conversations with Wooster about other schemes, were untrue, due, as he said, to 
a failure in his memory. This testimony was in answer to questions endeavor- 
ing to connect him and most of the members of his staff with ‘‘America’s Smart 
Set,’’ the scheme in connection with which Ahle was arrested and Criswell 
committed suicide. The Colonel’s own opinion that ‘‘America’s Smart Set’’ 
was a swindling undertaking was emphatically expressed in a letter to the 
Mobile ‘‘Register,’’ which was put in evidence. 


Comments of the Press 


Deserved Praise 


“Mr. James A. Burden, Jr., is a bigger and a more considerable person than was 


xenerally apprehended. We take it, without knowing much about ft, that he has 
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Franklin in France 
By John Hay 


In connection with the two hundredth anniversary of Benjamin Franklin's birth, The Century 
presents this brilliant paper by the late John Hay,—an estimate of America’s greatest diplomat of 
the early years of the Republic. The number contains also: A story by Israel Zangwill, ‘The 
Yiddish ‘ Hamlet,’ ’’ with seven other complete stories; an article by Samuel Spencer, President of 
the Southern Railway, on ‘‘Railway Rates and Industrial Progress’’; a most interesting account, by 
Oscar King Davis, of that remarkable engineering feat, the cut-off over Great Salt Lake; first pub- 
lication of the sculptor French’s groups of the continents, for the new Custom-house in New 
York; a hitherto unpublished portrait of Thackeray; striking pictures in color; and continuation of 


The Two Great Serials 


“Lincoln the Lawyer” 
A Study by 
Fred’k Trevor Hill 


“An extremely important contribution to the literature con- 
cerning Lincoln.”’—Chivago Inter-Ucean, 


“Fenwick’s Career” 
A Novel by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“That this will prove to be Mrs. Ward's finest novel is a 
prediction now fully warrauted.’'—Phila, Record. 


‘‘Fenwick’s Career’’ began in November 

‘‘Lincoln the Lawyer’’ began in December 
We will sena these two numbers free of charge to all who send us a year’s subscription 
beginning with January, 1906. Remit $4.00 to 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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IT NEEDS NO MATCH 


GNITO 


IT HAS NO MATCH 





MODERN MAGIC! 


The only Gas Mantle in the WORLD that lights itself. 
No matches required 


Turn On the Gas and IGNITO Lights 


IGNITO Seif-Lighting Outfits are 
ECONOMICAL, BRILLIANT, DURABLE AND SAFE 


They use less gas, give a greater volume of light and cost less than 
ordinary gas outfits. 


They PREVENT the POSSIBILITY of ASPHYXIATION 


Because IGNITO lights as soon as gas enters the Mantle. 











’ 

Auto Licuter Co., City. F New York, ae ex 

Gentlemen:—You will be pleased to learn that our experiment with the “Ignito” has 

been a success in every way. The trial dozen you put in some months ago we have found 

economical and gas-saving, and we have now decided to have our entire factory fitted up 
with these lights. Yours very truly, Berimer, Strauss & Mever, 737 Broadway. 














The entire outfit, consisting of Ignito Self-Lighting Gas Mantle, Ignito 
Regulating and Economizing Burner (Burners are branded “IGNITO”), Ignito 
Imported Opal “Q” Air Hole Globe, to be had from your dealer or send money 
order for $1.25 direct to us, and we will send a complete Ignito Outfit, with 
“instruction booklet,” express prepaid. 


AUTO LIGHTER CO., park ave., 130th & 13181 Sts.,N. Y., 0.5.4. 

































WINTON Economy 
on «“Up-Keep” 


OMELY, but expressive, —that English 
motoring term ‘“‘Up-keep.”’ 
‘Maintenance’ would mean the 
same thing with twice as many letters. 

™ —— that’s the cussing phase of 
every Motorist’s experience. 

That’s where the so-called ‘Cheap Car” 
hits its Owner hardest. 

—Like buying a badly-built house, at a 
bargain, which needs more repairs the very 
first year than the difference in price between 
it and a well-built house would have been. 

—Or, like buying an unfinished house, at 
a price that costs half as much more to fin- 
ish, after supposed completion, than it would 
have cost to finish it properly when in the 
original Builder’s hands, 

Beware of the unfinished Cheap Car! 
which has to be rebuilt by the Owner from 
month to month in Repairs and ‘‘Up-keep.”’ 

* * * 

The Winton Model K costs $2,500 when you 
first buy it. 

But you're through buying it when you’ve 
paid that first $2,500 cost, for it— 

Because, it is a fully-finished Car,— made 
of critically tested materials and workman- 
ship, the best that money can buy. 

It is, moreover, fully-equipped when you 
get delivery of it, fully-tested, and warranted 
to “‘make-good’”’ on every claim put forward 
by its makers for it, 

It has every labor-saving, attention-saving, 
fuel-saving, lubrication-saving, and mind-rest- 
ing device that the highest priced Car in the 
world should have. 

Every carload of metal received at the 
Winton shops has been thoroughly ¢ested, on 
the powerful Riehle Testing Machine, for 
flaws, strength, and absolute dependability, 
before a found of that metal has been accepted 
for use in the construction of Winton Model K 
Cars. 

Every bearing has been made of dia- 
mond-hard steel, groumd to a_ mirror-like 
smoothness, and fested for absolute round- 
ness, by the Calipers, to the thousandth part 
of an inch. 

Then this perfect-running mechanism has, 
for its long-life, and preservation, an in- 


fallible system of Lubrication that shoots the 
oil to each bearing, in the exact quantity 
needed for each revolution, at the exact time 
it is needed. 

This lubrication system does not depend 
on any mere gravity, pressure, or other sight 
feed action, known to fail under the very con- 
ditions where lubrication is most needed, 
viz., hill-climbing, cold weather, or choking 
up of the oil-leads. 

It shoots the oil to each bearing with such 
force that delivery would be made equally 
well, and equally sure, if the engine was 
turned upside down, the oil frozen, and the 
Motorist asleep. 

Moreover, there is not an ounce of oil 
wasted in a season’s running by the new 
Model K System. 

The same is true of the new Compen- 
sating Carbure.:, which gives the maximum 
amount of Power for every pint of Gasoline 
consumed, 

And,—as to Repairs— 

There should not be a dollar’s outlay for 
Winton Model K Repairs the first year, with 
reasonably good management. 

Our book, “‘The Motor Car Dissected”’— 
explains why, in detail. Copy free on request, 

* * * 


The Winton Model K has: 
—80 Horse Power, or better. 

4 Cylinder Vertical Motor, which is 
self-starting from the Seat without ‘“Crank- 
ing.” 

—Anti-jar, Cone-contact, transmission 
—Winton-Twin-springs that automatic- 


ally Le er themselves to light loads or 
heavy loads, and save half the wear on 
Tires. 


—Big 34-inch Tires on Artillery Wheels. 

—Most accessible of all mechanism. 

—Magnificent Carriage body, with superb 
upholstering and dashing style. 

Price, $2,500—on comparison it will be 
found equal to the best $3,500 Car on the 
market this year. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. L, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Loftis (len@aaern 
System oe 


Start the 
New Year Right 
By making a wise and 
safe investment. There is 
no better investment than 


adiamond. You always retain it in your posses- 
sion. You have the satisfaction of wearing a beau- 


the most highly prized of all gifts by a young lady. 
thoughts of the giver’s generosity. p 


tion. 


BROS & CO. 
Dee 











‘DIAM 


y giving your sweetheart a beautiful Diamond Betrothal 
Young Man Start the New Year Right ging. ‘Remember Diamonds win hearts. 
It laste forever and constantly brings to the wearer’s mind 
Write Voday for our Grand 1906 Catalog. 


by 


The Famous Loftis System of Credit Means Convenience jt ‘ijigers from a cash transa 
Do not worry because you have only a small amount of ready cash and only a modest income. 
Loftis System makes every person’s credit good by adjusting terms to meet their incon.e. 
Write Today for our GRAND 1906 Diamond and Jewelry Catalog fu)’ ihistrstions 1s 
free for the asking. Our Prices are Lowest, our Terms Easiest. Select the article you desire. write us and we 
will ship same at once, subject to your examination and approval. 
cost on delivery and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. 
Write f r our Grand Diamond and Jewelry Catalog Today—Don't Delay. 
The Old Reliable Original Diamond on Credit House 


Diamond Cutters to be exactly as represented 
Watchmakers, Jewelers Diamond bought of us at any time for a larger stone, 
Dept. A38,92 State St. ints. Loftis Leads, Others Follow. Write 


1656 Chicago, II1.,U.S. A. Today for our Beautiful 1906 Catalog. 
3%, iM 
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System ¢¢; 


\ Start the LC 
Heart } New Year Right 


tiful and precious geri 
Diamonds always give 
Diamonds have increased 
twelve months 





prestige to the wearer. 
quite largely in value in the past 


A Diamond is 
That is the only way in which 


Remember the 


66 pages, 1,000 beaut 


If satisfactory, retain same, paying one-fifth the 
We pay all express charges, take all risks 


We Guarantee Every Diamond We Sell 


You may exchange any 


paying the difference in eight equal monthly pay- 
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ELEPHONE 


desiring to fit themselves for better payin 
page handbook (FREE) describing our ou ’ ; 
others, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam and Civil Engineering, 


positions should send for 200 
‘elephony course, and over 60 


Architecture, Mechanical brawing, Structural Drafting, Textiles, etc. 


at Armour Institute 


NGINEERS American School of Correspondence, Technciogy, cnicaso, 














I Pay $25 for the rare half dollars of 1853, and $5 
for the quarters. $40 for the Stellas of 1879, $30 for the 
gold dollars of 1875 and $50 for the three dollars 1875, 


$25 for dimes 1894 m. 





| c 


m. S. $1 to $250 each 


ERTAIN COINS for the Territorial 





$300 





coins 1849 to 1861,and from $ito] WANTED 

d for thousands of other rare 
coins, stamps and paper money. 
Send a stamp for an Iliustrated circular; it may lead to 
wealth and inde 


W. von BERG 





ndence. The most reliable coin dealer, 


MY BOOK 








, Scollay Sq., C. W., Boston, Mass. 


—— eee 








You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. My course simple, inexpensive. 


of 
Iu, 


“How to Remember” 


Free to Readers of this Publication 









Increases business capacity, social standing, gives an alert, ready 


memory for names, faces and business details. 
My Booklet ‘‘How to Remember” sent fre 


versation, aes ete. ; 
5 DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 771 Kimball Hall, CHICAG 


Develops will, con 


0; 
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The Way to 
be a Thinker 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the world’s 
prizes are captured by those who have seasoned 
their energy with the spice of originality—and 
originality means the habit of clear and fresh 
thinking. Even the best of us have a tendency 
to fall into mental ruts, to go plodding on year 
after year, in the same track, to do things with- 
out knowing precisely why. The way to keep 
alive, the way to be original, the way to be a 
success, is to talk with brainy people and to read 
books that make you think. That’s the reason 


The New Science Library 


is a cure for mental paralysis. It contains the 
best work of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall 
and great leaders of modern thought. It will 
tell you what the famous Darwinian theory is; 
how the planets are weighed and their motions 


charted; what radium is; how liquid air is made 
and used—and ten thousand other interesting 
things. It isa work to be read and enjoyed, for 


r and interesting style-—not 
The work consists of six- 
handsomely printed and 


it is written ina cle 
abstruse or technical. 
teen superb volumes, 


bound. 
Eighty -four-Page Book FREE 


If you mail us the coupon below at once, we 


New Science 





then the lover with 
his ballad. 


ai aaa S$) 


ba 

For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 
makes a delightful food-drink, nourishing and 
refreshing the tired body and wearied brain. 
More nutritious and satisfying than other foun- 
tain drinks. A light luncheon for everyone, 
old or young. More invigorating than tea, 
coffee or cocoa for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the extract of choice 
malted grains in powder form. Prepared by 
simply stirring in water. A nourishing, easily 
assimilated food in impaired digestion, satisfy- 
ing without giving any distressed feeling. A 
glassful hot upon retiring brings refreshing 
sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. 












































Good for one complimentary copy of ‘‘Some 
Wonders of Science,'’ if mailed at once to 
Public Opinion, 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 


Name 


Street 


City and State.... 


We will send, at the <ame time, fall partientlars of our 
New Sclence Library and our Introductory HaltPrice Offer 

















ill send full information about the “ A : 
‘fewenainy and how you may get it at half price A delightful confection, far healthier than 
and on the Individual Payment Plan, by means candy. Atall druggists. 
of which you can arrange the payments to suit A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also book- 
yourself let giving valuable recipes, sent free if men- 

At the same time we will send you a compli- tioned. 
gre Py of 3 ecto aes he Herne Aygtia ASK FOR HORLICK'’S; others 

Some onders ot Science his 00k, con- are imitations. 
taining articles by Thomas H Huxley, Edward 
B. Tylor, R. A *roctor, and Ray Stannard znL? . 
Baker, is so bright and interesting that vou will Horlick’s Malted Milk Co, 
read it from cover to cover. There is an edition Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
of a thou-and copies. Each copy is beautifully | 
illustrated and printed | London, Montreal, 
| 
| England. Canada, 
PUBLIC OPINION 
44-60 E. 23d Street New York 
apse ‘ Basia 25,000 Little Wonders in every quarter of the globe 
26. EXCHANGE COUPON talk forus. They ‘hummers.”?’ We have been in 
this business three Not so bad. Iinitations are 




















beginning to appear. Their claims are broad but their 
results are limited, Don’t get fooled. Our patents cover 
the essential features of the Little Wonder, and while 
imitation is the sincerest form of flattery we like vou to 
know that it is cheap imitation. Sharpen your knives 

~ and cutlery. Polish and Clean your 





silverware and metal utensils. Run 
your sewing machine, small dynamo, 
kitchen utensils, cooling fan, ete., w ith 


fy a Little Wonder Water Motor. It at- 
fm taches di ec ly to your water faucet, 

and $4.00 will bring it to you by return 
express. Complete with emery wheel, 
polishing wheels, pulley and silver and 
steel polishing compositions, Useful 
active tree booklet on request. Warner 


ness and fun combined, Att 
Mfrs. of Water 


Motor Co.. Dept. 10, Flatiron Bldg.. N. Y. City. 
water fans and accessories. 








Motor 1-16 to lu H, P.y 











Wiard 


other way. 





clothes completely, 


fied, and we know you won’t be, 
them ail.’ 


A 





We let your own good judgment prove our STANDARD WASHER 
unequalled in Washing Machine construction 
letely and thoroughly than can be accomplished by any other means 
on ause it is the only washer with a double motion, for our Patented 
Rib Construction carries the clothes back and forth without the slightest 
injury, giving them a wringing, twisting motion not obtainable in any 

; Rotating in opposite directions, its unique rib compart- 
ments forces streams of water in and through the dirtiest 
and this action is more akin to the scientific machinery 
employed in modern steam laundries than has ever before appeared. 
antee the WIARD STANDARD WASHER the easiest, and Most Rapid 
Washer, and prepay freight to your station on 30 days free trial to prove 
it, with the privilege of returning at our expense if you are at all dissatis- 
Don’t delay; write today. 


WIARD MFG. CO., 255 West Ave., East Avon, N. Y. 


Washer Free 


For 


It washes more com- 


We guar- 


“It supplants 
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a Stereopticons 

pi ~ for public entertainments, 

illustrating historic and current 

events, popular songs, etc. Nothing af- 

hetter opportunities for men with small 
MAKE MONEY 


iustrated catalogue, tells what an outfit 
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Send for free, 


Se 
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LAN i ERAS N \ 


wees 
fords 









costs, explains the operation and instructs you 

Na how to conduct paving entertainments. 
fo 

ria MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician 





49 Nassan Street 
New York 


linn. 
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AUTOMOBILE users, drivers, repairmen, chauffeurs, 
and others wanted all over the country; 
0,000 machines built this year in United States, affording 
great opportunities for men trained in this coming busi- 
ness; six cents a day will qualify you for good wages in 
this field, in which the demand is such that ability counts 
For full particulars 


ahead of ~ ape length of service. 
aridress, rreaeangsnne School of Automobile En- 
gineering, MSuite 1 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 
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Clearing Sale 
ist” Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful 
bargains, 1500 typewriters which 
have been used just enough to put 
All Standard them in perfect adjustment. Better 
than new. Shipped on approval, 
Makes Leés& ree examination. eee new ee 
ri 305 machines, built to sell for 
Than ‘2 Price $95—our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of wachines for 3,00 a month and up. 
FREE catalogue containing ee list id splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for 








Rockwell-Barnes Co., 552 Baldwin Building, Chicago, ti. 


PATENT 











NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to +)btain them. Tells What to invent 
for Protit. ‘‘ontains cuts of Mechanical Movements invaluable to in- 
vento @YERARA & UROCK, Pat. Attys.. O18 F St.. Wash.. D.C. 
N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 














| always been a respectable and amiable gen- 
tleman, discharging the functions of his 
social condition with credit and even, it may 
be, with distinction ; but to-day he cuts a 
very much more important figure. He is 
a man who has had the pluck and the 
independence to take a blackmailer and a 
scoundrel by the throat and hand him over 
to the mercies of the police, and for that if 
for nothing else the whole community owes 
him a debt of gratitude. 

“Mr. Burden has done a great public ser- 
vice, and he commands the respect and ad- 
miration of ‘The Sun.’"—7Z7he Sun, New 
York, December 17, 1905. 


An Exact Description 


‘***Choke ’em and take it away; they dasnt’ 
yell,’ is the way ‘Chuck’ Connors would de- 
scribe the methods revealed in police court 
to-day by which the topmost members of the 
Four Hundred were mulcted of thousands of 
dollars for the privilege of appearing in the 
triumph of frenzied literature, ‘Fads and 
Fancies.’""— Zhe 7imes, Seattle, Washington, 
December 3, 1905. 


The Deuel Shock 


‘Persons who have known Justice Deuel 
for many years have been amazed over his 
apparent connection with that genial hold- 
up game called ‘Fads and Fancies,’ which, at 
best, has been shown to have had a left- 
handed connection with ‘Town Topics’ and 
its proprietor.”-— 7'he North American, Phila- 
delphia, December 11, 1905. 


What Mr. Jerome Said 


“It is hard to imagine a judge being en- 
gaged in a more outrageous and disgraceful 
business. That Judge Deuel’s 
with ‘Fads and Fancies’ should be revealed 
just at this propitious time is, as we have 
said, but another evidence of Mr. Jerome's 
good luck. 
not on the Supreme Court bench; he is a 
judge in the Court of Special Sessions. But 
the mere fact that he is a justice in a lower 
court will not greatly affect the influence that 
his exposure will have. It will greatly help 
to strengthen the force of the accusations 
made by Mr. Jerome. It will give point and 
definiteness totbem. And if the cry of ‘name 
them’ continues to pester Mr. Jerome, he ca» 
at least name Devel.”’—Stale, Columbia, South 
Carolina, December 4, 1905: 


A Disgrace to the Bench 


“Mr. James W. Osborne, chief counsel for 
CouLuier'’s WEEKLY, exciaimed at Saturday's 
hearing that he had enough material to indict 
Justice Deuel. The justice was in the court- 
room when this remark was made. It is a 
pretty business in which this high-placed 
magistrate has been engaged, and we hope: 
that CoLLiER’s will make a complete job of 
smoking him out. No man with such sti:ame- 
ful ‘side interests’ has any right on the bencit 
of any State. He is not fit to pass judgment 
on other men.""—Landmark, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginta, December 5, 1905. 


This is True 


“Tf at the end of the... 
Judge Deuel is not removed from office, v4 
law will have been set at naught.”— Zhe Ad- 
vertiser, Auburn, New York, Dec. 12, 1905. 


investigation 


A Touch of Irony 


“Discovery that ‘Town Topics’ 1s owned 
by one of the New York court justices goes 
to show how thoroughly under control the 
New York courts have the blackmailing 
evil.’"— The Journal, Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 5, 1905: 

Plain Talk 


‘**Pads and Fancies’ contains one hundred 
and five names, each and all being subscribers 
to the tune of from fifteen hundred dollars to 
ten thousand dollars each, the total sum real- 
ized by the publishers being about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ‘To obtain this vast 
sum, smooth-tongued solicitors, who could 
use veiled threats when necessary, were em- 
ployed, and when the person approached 
demurred too strenuously, he or she was 


diseretions which might be uncovered, and 
they usually paid up. 

“Tt was a blackmailing scheme from start 
to finish, designed to play on the vanity and 
fears of men and women who can not afford 


drels who would bleed them to do their 
worst. ... ‘Fads and Fancies,’ the great 
work that was to enshrine our money-mad 
mushroom aristocracy for all t-me to come, 
has been turned into a source cf shame and 
reproach. It was conceived in crime, made 
possible by crime, and can only live as a 
monument tocrime.""—Scrantonian, Scranton, 
Penusylvania, December 10, 1905. 


Green Goods 


***Fads and Fancies’ turns out to be the 
greatest ‘green goods tackage’ that has ever 
been handed to New York.""— 7%e Pilot, Nor- 
Jolk, Virginia, December 10, 1905. 


The Limit 
“Even in this day of colossal grafting 


‘Fads and Fancies’ seems to stand without a 
peer.""—Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 16, 1905. 





Pure Food, Good Health and Burnett's Vanilla 
are synonymous. No commission has ever questioned the 
purity of Burnett's Vanilla.—Adv. 





For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden's Eagle Brand cawent 
Milk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. Fo 
puddings, cakes and all kinds of desserts. Send for Ree. 








ipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adr. 











connection | 


It is true that Justice Deuel is | 





reminded of family skeletons or personal in- | 


to stand out in the open and challenge scoun- | 


SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


Between 


St. Louis and City of Mexico 


Via IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, International & Great North- 
ern and the National Lines of — 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. 
TUESDAYS and ERIDAYS™ 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS and SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16th 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
and STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 
H. C. TOWNSEND 
Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent 
Saint Louis 











A Comfortable Journey 
Is Assured 


via the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Between 
Chicago Detroit 
Niagara Falls 
Buffalo 


New York 
and Boston 


THE RoAD To MICHIGAN 








NEW YORK 


LINES 





Ask about the Niagara Picture 





W. J. LYNCH 0. W. RUGG 
r Trattic Manager General Passer 
CHICAGO 





Passe nyze 

















lamp 
Positively 

the only practical and abso- 

lutely safe gasoline vapor 
light made. Nosmoke. No odor. ‘*Turns 
night into day.” Write for beautiful 

descriptive booklet FRE 
Agents wanted 
everywhere 


100 candle power 


cits TER Ri eLecreient. 

ER THAN OIL OSTS L 

THE CLEVELAND VAPOR LIGHT Co. 
D, OHIO, | 












q 65 NEW SONGS for 10c 


For 10 cents we will send you wba return mail the si 
In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Always in the Way, Back to Ba! 

ander, Goodby Little Girl, p's Me Pal, Mr. Bos 
Lawson, Bunker Hill, Any Rags, Come Take a Tri 
my Airship, Gots Feelin’ for ee Coax fagods Under the Anheuser Bush. ae 
City, Hiawatha. Navajo, Bedelia, Abrabai others just as 

st of 2000 other songs, $1 Due t Bill and Gold Prizc. ALL the above tlre 


paid fortencts. Drake Musie Co,, Dept. 233, 510 Jackson St., Chieage, 


Stop Wasting Gasoline! 








A weak, uncertain current wastes enough 
gasoline to pay for an APPLE AU TO- 
MATIC SPARKER, No Switches.’ No 
fj Belts. No Batteries for starting or run- 
Moning it furnishes a strong, healthy spark 
Write us for more informa- 


all the time. 
A tion, and see 
Auto. Shows. 





If you want practical 
post - graduate work 


DOCTOR f= 


in the delightful city, write for particulars, 
NEW ORLEANS POLYCLINIC, P. O. Box 797 








Catalogue & Fuller’s 
ART OF MEMORY (complete) 


free. Ian Rea Lectures, Desk 18, Phila., Pa. 








PATENTS that este gana 
Our 3 s for Inventors mailed on receipt of & cab 1869 


Rise AB LACEY, Washington. D0. Bs 
































Masked Merry ene 4 
New Years Eve 4 
City Hall Park N.Y. ; 











